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SUNDAY SCHOOL CELEBRATION. 
ANNUAL MEETING OF THE PLYMOUTH AND BAY SUNDAY 
SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 

This Association held its annual meeting on 
the 19th inst., at Wesr Bripcewater. The 
meeting was duly organized by the appointment 
of Jonn E. Howarp, Esg., and Austin Pack- 
arp, Esq., as Presideat and Secretary of the 
meeting. 

Mr. Howarp on taking the chair made appro- 
priate remarks,extending, on behalf of the Sunday 
School Teachers, and Society of West Bridge- 
water, a hearty welcome to those who had come 
from abroad to participate in the exercises and 
enjoyments of this interesting occasion. 

Prayer was offered by Rev. Cuartes Brooxs 
of Boston. The Chairman ofthe Committee, N. 
Tituincrast, Esq., of Bridgewater, then read 





dressed the Convention. He said he concurred 
in the general opinion expressed by the gentle- 
man who had just spoken. He believed that in 
many instances the money expended for Sunday 
School books was wasted. Lists of books were 
sometimes furnished, and highly recommended 
as suitable for Sunday School libraties. But 
they could not be relied on. The Sunday 
School of which he was Pastor had recently 
purchased some books. _ One of those books had 
come into his own family, and he had been in- 
duced to look into it. He found it contained ex- 
pressions and sentiments which he was sure that 
there was ro one present but what would con- 
demn. Amusements which we held to be inno- 
cent were there condemned to be sinful, and 
many of its doctrines were such as we could not 
approve. In one instance he found a wholesale 
|condemnation of the works of Miss Edgeworth, 
| whom we all knew to be one of the most beauti- 
| ful and interesting of writers for the young, and 
whose works are always of a highly moral tone. 
He did not hesitate to say that a great deal of 
trash has found its way into the libraries of our 
Sunday Schools. He thought the remark that 
there is too much fiction introduced in them well 
timed, but that it ought to be received with some 
qualification. He would not condemn all fiction, 
because it was often the medium of conveying 








an encouraging report of the condition of the 








most important and wholesome instruction. He 


ee |alladed to certain books of this character, the 
several Sunday Schools in the Association. The | 


Shadow of the Cross’? and others. He was 


report laid before the convention the following not discouraged, believing that the evil could be 


subjects for discussion, the first having been de- | 


signated by vote of the Association a year ago. 
1. Sunday School Libraries. 


|remedied. The books were to be had out of 
| which a good Sunday School library could be 


| formed, and the time will come when we shall 


2. What is the effect of the Sunday School | have such libraries. 


upon the moral and religious character of the 
pupils ? 


3. Oaght the Christian doctriness to be taught /ed that for many gears there had been much 


| fault found in regard to the books of our Sunday 
| School libraries. He trusted there had been 
jsome improvement in that time. 
| who are engaged in the enterprise of furnishing 
| Sunday School books have made much effort to 
| produce a better class of works. 


systematically in the Sunday School ! 

Mr. Lovp, of Plymouth, expressed his disap- 
pointment that the Committee had not presented 
their views of Sunday Schoo! Libraries in their 
report. He remembered that the Chairman of 
the Committee had expressed sume very strong 


Rev. Mr. Srearns of Pembroke spoke at 
| some length on the same subject He remember- 


Oar friends 


He thought 


opinions on the subject at the last meeting of the | they had accomplished something. ‘There were 


Association, a year ago, and he believed it was 


sult of his deliberations on the subject. He be- | 
lieved that a well matured opinion from that 
gentleman would have great weight with the | 
convention, and he would now call on him to 
give his views for the benefit of those present. 


| difficulties to encounter in this as well as in 
the expectation, at that time, when the gentle- every other enterprise. 
man was placed on the Committee, as its Chair- | 
man, that he would present in his report the re- | ed, 


We have very few 
authors willing to write such books as are need- 
Let clergymen, and those who have the 
ability to write books of the right kind, devote 
their powers to the production of such books, 
and this will go very far to remedy the evil. It 
is not to be expected that it will be remedied all 


| at once, and that all our books will be of the very 


Mr. Titutwenast replied, briefly, that he did j highest kind. We hear complaints that there is 


nct understand it to bé the duty of the Committee | great deal 


of trash in our Sunday School libra- 


to express any opinion on the subject in their re- | ries, and there is trash in our preaching. He 
port. He should be very happy to express his | had great confidence in the Sunday School. Al- 
views before the convention, but he did not pos- |laded to the Sunday School connected with the 


sess the physical strength todo so. For several 
months past he had been prevented from dis- 
charging his full duty in the Normal School on 
account of impaired health, and he did not now 
possess the physica! ability to take any very ac- 
tive part in this discussion. Mr. Loud then 
called on the Rev. Mr. Forman of West Bridge- 
water, who was also a member of the Committee, 
to give his views. 

Mr. Forman replied that he was of the same 
opinion as the Chairman of the Committee res- | 





pecting the duty it was appointed to discharge. | 
He understood it to be a Committee of Arrange- | 
ments to provide a plan of meeting for the pres- | 
ent year. It had become the custom for the 
Chairman of the Committee to obtain the statis- | 
tics of the Sunday Schools in the Association, | 
and report them at the annual meeting. This | 
the Committee had done. The Convention last 

year designated this subject of Sunday School | 
libraries for discussion, at the next meeting. If | 
it had designed that the Committee of Arrange- 
ments should make a report on it, the subject 

would have been referred to them, with instruc- | 
tions to that effect. This was not done. The | 
subject was merely designated as the theme of | 
discussion for the present year. It was expect- | 
ed of course that gentlemen would come pre- | 
pared to conduct the discussion ; he was ready to 
give his opinion an an individual member of the 
Association. He believed fully in the utility and 
value of the Sunday School library. A library 
of well-selected books, of an instructive, reli- | 
gious character, cannot be over estimated as a | 
means of improving the youthful mind. Its in- | 
fluence is not confined to the Sunday School | 
scholar, but it reaches the home of the child, 
and interests the parents, and other members of 
the family from which he comes. He had heard | 
objections urged against Sunday Sckool libraries, 
because they offered an inducement to children | 
to attend the Sunday School who could not other- 
wise attend. They were induced to come from | 


other than religious motives, and hence, it was | 


| 
| 


| 


argued that we had better have no Sunday | 
School libraries at all. He did not think the ob- | 
jection well founded. If the libraries of our 
Sunday Schools are an additional attraction to 
draw children within the sphere of religious in- 
Mruction and influence, it was a recommendation 
instead of an objection to them. He believed in 
making the Sunday School as attractive as pos- 
sible,.so that it might draw all the poor and neg- 
lected children of our towns, and cities, and all | 
others, to its places of instruction, and educate 
them in the Christian life and character. That 
there were great defects in our present Sunday 
School libraries he believed the Committee were 
agreed, though they had not deemed it their 
duty to report on the subject. A revision of 
many ofthe libraries was needed. Books are | 
often introduced into them entirely unsuitable 
for our Sunday Schools. They are often pur- 
chased with very little care and judgment, ang 
such books are taken as the booksellers recom- 
mend. He believed there were altogether too 
many works of fietien in the Sunday School li- 
braries, calculated to beget a morbid taste for 
novel reading, to the exclusion of more useful 
and substantial reading. We need more books 
of a decidedly moral and religious character, bio- 
graphies of good men and women, history, illus- 
trations of Christian love and forbearance and all 
the moral virtues. He believed there should be 
more care exercised in the purehase of Sunday 
School books. 

The gentleman concluded his remarks by ex- 
pressing the hope that all present would feel them- 
selves very welcome, and that there might be a 


free discussion of the subjects before the Asso- 
ciation. 


\ 


| reasonable expectation ? 


j certainly a right motive. 


Society in Pembroke, which he said was. ina 
very flourishing condition. By accident it. was 
not included in the. report of the Committee. No 
circular had been received, though they were 
sent to all the Superintendents. Mr. Stearns 
expressed his approval of works of fiction. The 
Saviour’s parables were fictions. He believed 
they were the only means of reaching children. 
They were word pictures, that brought before 
the mind of the young images of life, of truth, 
and the moral virtues. 


Mr. TittincHast suggested a remedy. Let 
some intelligent men in every society, the Super- 
intendent and some of the teachers, read every 
book admitted into a Library. He knew this 


| method would not commend itself to those who 


were indifferent to the subject, but it might be 
accomplished. In regard to the amount of fic- 
titious reading in our Sunday School libraries, 
he had examined one containing 480 volumes, and 
out of the whot number there were but 46 that 
could be strictly called not fictitious. He would 
quote the remark ofa gentleman now present, 
which he could approve, making all due allow- 
ance for exaggeration. Said he, “ Some Sun- 
day School libraries contain 400 volumes, and 
there are not 400 good books in the world.’’ 
Rev. Ouiver Stearns, of Hingham, address- 
ed the Convention. He said, I rise to bear my 
testimony to the value of Sunday School libra- 
ries. Atthe last Convention I understood the 
Chairman of the Committee to express a strong 
opinion on the subject, and | think it was gener- 
ally expected that he would report upon it at 
this meeting. The explanation he has given 
however is satisfactory, and the fact of il] health 
a sufficient excuse. The Sunday School library 
in my opinion is a most valuable feature of the 
Sanday School itself. The objection that a 
library is a kind of bribe to children to attend he 
considered as of little weight. If the book given 
to the child is a good book it is a blessing to the 
child, and a blessing to the family of the child. If 


|the child comes to the Sunday School with the 


expectation of receiving a book is there any thing 
wrong in that expectation! Is it nota perfectly 
It may be an additional 
motive for prompt and faithful attendance. It is 
That the child should 
desire a good book to read, in addition to the in- 
structions ofthe teacher, cannot certainly be re_ 
garded as an evil motive. If notthe highest itis a 
high motive, and in harmony with the very high- 
est motives that can attract children to the Sun- 
day School. 


The question had been raised whether fiction 
should be introduced in the Sunday School library. 
One thing is certain, the children will have the sto- 
ries, and so long as there are those who love them 
—and there will always be such—they wil] write 


ithe stories, and the children will be supplied. 


He believed that some of the best books in the 
Sunday School are books of fiction. Jesus, the 
great ‘Teacher, availed himself of this method of 
conveying instruction. ‘The parables of the 
good Samaritan, of the rich man and Lazarus 
are fictions. The use of fiction, as to the form, 
is not objectionable. Fiction may present the 
highest truths with the greatest power. He had 
understood that wany of the biographers for 
children were not always to be relied on as to 
the facts. In regard to the older libraries in 
the Sanday Schools he supposed it might be 
true that they contained a proportion of what 
may be called trash. But he did not think it 
would be found so generally true of those of a 
more recent purchase and selection. The library 
of his Sunday School he knew to be a good one. 
It was the impression of the teachers that it does 
good. It is a great blessing to the children and pa- 
rents connected with the school. He said, we never 





Rev. Mr. Braprorp of Bridgewater then ad- 


” 


took books merely because they are recommend- 
ed. We do not purchase them from lists. We 
take only such books as are read by some of the 
teachers, the superintendent, the pastor, or other 


very strongly in favor of the Sunday School li- 
brary. He referred to the writings of Miss 
Sedgwick, Mrs. Child, and Mr. Abbott. Sup- 
pose the Sunday School library had been the 
means of circulating one or two good books of 


may often make an impression that will last to 
eternity. It may exert an influence over the im- 
mortal destiny of the child. He would inquire 
if there was not as much in favor of this method 
of educating the young by means of books, as of 
oral instruction. There may be some books 
not so good as we could wish. All Jessons are 
not good, but there may be one out of many les- 
sons that shall make a great and lasting im- 
pression. And soalso with the books of a Sun- 
day School library. A single book may some- 
times accomplish a very great good. 

But how are we to select suitable books for the 
Sunday School Libraryt How shall we im- 
prove their character, and raise the standard of 
excellence? Here is a greater responsibility rest. 
ing upon us in this particular than we are aware 
of. Weare to read the books that are designed 
for our Libraries. Weare to expurgate, and 
thus we shall improve their character, and in- 
crease the demand for the very best books that 
are written. Let us make a demand for the best 
books, We are making thatdemand to-day, and 
it will tend to procure the supply. There are 
those who love the children, and when they learn 
that better books are needed for the young, will 
make an effortto producethem. A good book 
is an everlasting good. It will never die. If the 
genius, the love-promnpted genius of the world 
should only give us one of these best, these im- 
mortal books, it would do more good to mankind 
than all kiads of literature. He valued S. S. 
Libraries not only for the children but for the 
parish. 
Library at all seasons of the year. The circula- 
Sunday School. All the children of a neigh- 
borhood should be drawn to the school if possible, 
but if they cannot be, let the books be lent to 
them. Let them cead if they will. Ifthey can- 
not be reached by the living teacher, by all means, 
fur heayen’s sake, let the printed word go. There 
are many familes who do not know them. Un- 
less they receive a catalogue they do nut know 
about the buoks. He would have a catalogue 
sent into every Library. These Libraries should 
contain the best of reading. ‘They are often the 
best of reading there is except the word of God. 
They are read of the families, the mothers and 
fathers, as well as the children. Said a mother 
** you may doubt if the books do the children any 
good ! but they do me good.’’ The good which 
may be accomplished by a wel-Iselected Sunday 
School Library is inestimable. 

Rev. Mr. Wuitman, of East Bridgewater, ex- 
pressed himself in favor of Sunday School Lib- 
raries ; spoke of their defects, and had often heard 
the remark, that they are so defective we had 
better have none. Is this so? He thonght not. 
Children will read, and if we do not supply them 
from our Sunday School Libraries, they will buy 
books of any one who comes along. They will 
read much worse books than they get at Sunday 
School. He was in favor of improvement. If 
our wants are made known, they will be supplied. 
Parents and teachers must examine the books. 
We want books adapted to the greatend we 
have in view, the formation of christian charac- 
ter. We want books calculated to incite to spirit- 
ual improvement and progress, and he united in 
the call to clergymen, to the laymen, and the tal- 
ented women of our land, to write such books 
He alluded to the writings of Mrs. Barbauld, and 
Hannah More, a3 eminently calculated to pro-| 
mote this object. 

Rev. Mr. Briges, of Plymouth, said he had 
a secret design in what he was about to say, 
which would appear in the course of his re- 
marks. He hoped to call out the Chairman of 
the Committee, and then we shall be refuted if 


friends of thes School. He expressed himself 


if they are of the right kind. They may often 
accomplish more than facts—may do more to 
awaken religious sentiment, and improve the 
'mind with higher aims. | He was in favor of an 
expurgation of improper works, but would not 
be over fastidious. He hoped he had now ac- 
complished his design. 

Mr. Tituinonast responded briefly. He held 
that libraries were one of the most important 
agencies. in the work of intellectual and moral 





these authors, it would compensa‘e for all the jculture. No one esteemed them more highly. 
evils that had been mentioned. A good book | Any true book that comes from a good man’s 


soul he should be willing to place in the hands 
of achild. He cared very little about the Or- 
thodoxy of Sunday School books, His objec- 
tion to Sunday School libraries was that they 
contain what are net true books, 

Mr. Loup said, for @ae he should feel that 
we had accomplished much good in awakening 
attention to the subject. It was unnecessary 
that he should say anything respecting the ef- 
fects of libraries. The question was what kind 
of a literature shall we have? These libraries 
form the reading of numetous families. In one 
instance a child came and wanted a certain book 
designated by her mother. This was of frequent 
occurrence in many Sunday Schools. We are 
to furnish a literature not only for the children, 
but for their parents, and if we negect to do this, 
we leave them in many instances to be imposed 
upon by this nine-penny literature of the French 
school, in yellow covers, The question is, shall 
we supply the demand for wholesome and reli- 
gious reading from New England, or shall this 
immoral trash be taken up and read by the youth 
of our land, for want of a better ? 

There is no difficulty in replenishing Sunday 
School libraries. | Money can be raised. But 
how shall we get the beoks? Every body con- 
cedes that it is a difficult task to examine all 
the books that are wanted for a Sunday School 
ibrary. One method I would propose is this. 
When one Sunday School has come into pos- 





tion should not be confined to the children of the would help along the needed reform. 


| there was nothing in it. 


.good book. 





we are inerror. He thought he should agree 
substantially with what had been said. There 
was one point, however, upon which he should, 
differ. He did not believe that anything could | 
be done that would avoid the necessity of Jook- 
ing over the books. He said this in reference 
to a series published and recommended by com- 
petent persons. The merits of a book was a 
subject on which few persons could agree. In 
respect to some of the books spoken of here, there 
would be a difference of opinion. So far as he 
had any experience Sunday School Teachers were 
very independent. They would not be govern- 
ed by the recommendations of any comuittee. 

There was one thing he wanted tosay, He 
thought much of the eriticism, and much of the 
fault found with Sunday School libraries the re- 
sult of a too critical feeling on the subject. He 
would seek for the highest and best works adapt- 
ed to the objects of a Sunday School library, but 
he would notbe too critical. Some of the books 
published by the Orthodox often found their way 
into our libraries. Expressions are found in 
them that clash with our sentiments. With 
some this would be a sufficient reason to cast 
them out of the library. For one he did not en- 
tertain that feeling. He did not believe those 
occasional expressions occurring in a book whose 
general tendencies and spirit were good, would 
do any injury. Itis a good deal in this matter 
as it is in regard to sermons. It is well to write 
good sermons, to have them of the very highest 
character, but our sermons are not always of 
this description. Yet he did not believe it was 
well for the people to be too critical, —_ It is not 
the best way to be benefited by a discourse to 
listen with a too critical ear. It is not well for | 
the congregation to criticise too much in that 
matter. 

He thought there was an over fastidiousness in 
regard to this subject. He had read such books 
in his youth ; he remembered in particular, the 
‘‘Pilgrim’s Progress,’’ and notwithstanding it 
was brim full of Orthodoxy it had never done 
himany hurt—not in the opinion of those pres- 
ent at least. That was a work of fiction. He 
had read it in after years and was astonished at 
the profound things it contained. He did not 
understand it allat first, but it did him great 











good. He had no objection to works of fiction 


session of a good book or more and has become 


Tie Geolis ‘ebuald’ be feiuéd Trem the | Satisfied of their worth and value, let it recom- 


mend them to the neighboring schools. This 
Last year 
a friend from Boston was understood to say that 
we might rely on a certain catalogue of books 
for the Sunday School. He wished to say 
We cannot rely on 
such catalogues. He had no objection to fiction 
of the right kind. He thought it might be well 
for this Association to appoint a committee to 
examine and recommend Sanday School books. 
Something might be accomplished in this way. 
If books could go out with sucha recommenda- 
tion even the people, desiring to purchase books 
for themselves, ‘would be more likely to buy. 
Parents would see the recommendation and be 
mote likely to buy for their children, because 
they would have some assurance of getting a 
Instead of, going ieto a book store 
and being deceived Sf} a “Showy exterior, they 
would obtain a good book. Swumeof the Ortho- 
dox denominations publish g series of books for 
the Sunday Schoel. They will furnish you a 
library, book, case, and all, for ten dollars. 
Why cannot we do it? I think we might if we 
would take the matter in hand. 

Rev. Mr, Baicuam, of Taunton, addressed the 
Convention. He said he did not belong to the 
Association, but as all were invited to speak, he 
would say something. Wehear a great many 
complaints about Sunday School Libraries, but 
a comparison with other complaints would show 
that there was nothing remarkable or peculiar in 
this. On the whole he thought the influence 
of the Library more unexceptionable than any 
other in the Sunday School. There should 
be a discrimination in the kinds of books to be 
used. There are three classes of books in use 
more or less objectionable. The most numer- 
ous class is that which does not teach any thing. 
Of that class we should all agree to say they are 
of little profit. Another class of exceptional 
books are those which inculcate orthodox doc- 
trines systematically. Such are some of the 
books published by the Sanday School Union 
and Tract Societies. They make it a principle 
to inculeate some doctrine in the mind of the 
child. He had read such books when he was a 
Sun Schoo! scholar, and he believed it was 
the general practice to pass over such portions, 
and read only the more interesting parts of the 
book. He remembered reading some of Mrs. 
Sherwood’s books inthis mannerr. For this rea- 
son he thought these books would not do so 
much harm as seemed to be apprehended. He 
would not reject a book from the Sunday School 
Library because it contained a few orthodox ex- 
pressions. Ifa tract, or a book was a good one 
in other respects, he would putitin. Where the 
spirit and general tone of a book was of the 
right kind it would save the text. 


There is another class of books that go into 
the Sunday School Libraries that he had great 
objection to. They were sometimes books of 
travels, biographies, histories, teaching a love of 
military glory, feeding the passion for display, 
and exciting in the youthful mind an unholy am- 
hition and vanity. He was inclined to think 
even Mr. Abbot’s series of histories not entirely 
free from this defect, to say nothing of certain 
alleged errors of fact. Certain military charac- 
ters are painted in colors calculated to excite 
admiration, and Jead to a love of show, to world- 
ly pride that looks on human suffering and woe 
with cold indiffereate and neglect. He would 
give more for a work of fiction, illustrating, and 
ineuleating true views of life, of duty and happi- 
ness, than for any history or biography that paints 
in too bright colors the glories of war. 


At the conelusion of Mr. Brigham’s address 
the convention adjourned for one hour to partake 
of the collation provided by the ladies of the So- 
ciety for the occasion, in the vestry below the 
ehureh. The reom was beautifully trimmed with 
festoons of evergreen, and vases of flowers, and 
the tables bountifully spread with provisions for 
the multitude. A hymn of welcome was sung 
by the Sunday School scholars, and after a 
blessing had been invoked by the Rev. Mr. 
Whitman, the people refreshed themselves.— 
There were at least four hundred people in the 
hall, and there was still enough left for the 


| children’s festival on the next day. 


In the afternoon the Association was called to 
order at 2 o'clock, and the following topic taken 
up for discussion, ‘‘ Ought the Christian doc- 


ms 


trines to be taught systematically in the Sunday 
School ?”* 

Rev. Cuartes Brooxs of Boston was called 
out on the subject, and made some able and in- 
teresting remarks. The length of this report of 
the forenoon discussion, renders it impracticable 
to report the speakers in the afternoon. The 
subject however was ably discussed by Rev. 
Messrs. Brooks, Briggs, Whitman, Brigham, 
Hinckley of Norton, Paul Dean of Easton, and 
by Messrs. Kingman and Allen of East Bridge- 
water, and Hon. Mr. Hale of Bridgewater. 

The thanks of the Convention were voted to 
the first Congregational Society in West Bridge- 
water for the bountiful and generous manner in 
which they had entertained the Association ; 
Hon. Solomon Lincoln, Ebenezer Gay, Esq. and 
Mr. Henry Cushing, of Hingham, were appoint- 
ed a committee of arrangements for next year ; 
after which the Association adjourned sine die. 








THE CROWN OF THORNS. 
BY 8. G. BULFINCH. 


A Crown for the destined King ! 

The weight of gold by David borne, 
From conquered Ammon torn! 

To David's heir the regal circle bring, 
And let the ruby’s rays- 

Join with the Sapphire’s blaze 

To make for Judah’s Lord an offering. 


A Crown for the gentle Friend, 

Whose heart with human love o’erflows, 
Who feels for human woes ! 

The rose and myrtle with the olive blend, 
And let the mingled wreath 

Ench softest odor breathe, 

And music’s liquid meledy attend. 

A Crown for the Lofty One ! 

For him who reigns in heavenly might, 
Next to the Infinite ! 

But what were worthy of God's holy Son, 
Unless night’s diadem, 

With every starry gem, 

By Ange! hands were laid before his throne ? 
A Crown of the piercing thorn 

Was woven for that sacred brow, 

And lo! the soldiers bow, 

And hai} the meek Redeemer king in scorn ! 
Christian | there fix thy gaze! 

Nor gems nor starry rays 

Equal the glories which that crown adorn. 





PIETY AND PHILANTHROPY. 

False piety worships Ged with solemn forms 
of devotion, and treats philanthropy as no part of 
religion. False philanthropy affects to be wholly 
devoted to the nappiness of fellow-man, and 
treats piety as superstition. True piety and true 
philanthropy are inseparable. . Love of the Father 
and love of the brethren cannot exist apart! 
Worship of the Father in spirit and in truth, and 
an ever scrupulous regard to the highest good of 
man, constitute the pure and undefiled religion 
taught by Jesus Christ. He who pretends te 
love God, and hates his brother man, isa liar. 
He who pretends to love and bless man, while he 
disregards God, willere long find his philan- 
thropy turning into misanthropy. Brethren, let 
us cultivate a deep, tender, devotional piety, and 
at the same time a pure, ardent, profound, untir- 
ing philanthropy. “Let us commune often and 
intimately with our heavenly Father, that we 
may be fully imbued with his spirit of love and 
/wisdomy so asto-radiate it on our: fell 
tures in a world-redeeming philanthropy. e 
must pray, not ostentatiously in public places, 
with vain repetitions, but often and continuously 
in secret. We must also feed the hungry, clothe 
the naked, befriend the wretched, lift up the 
down-trodden, forgive our injurers, and endeavor 
to overcome evil with good. This is true reli- 
gon, Ged-ward and man-ward. This is true ha- 
manity baptized with the Holy Spirit. This is 
the piety and philanthropy of God's elect. This 
is the righteousness of faith, hope and charity. 
This alone can reconcile al) things in earth, to 
all things in heaven. He whose piety revolts at 
Temperance, Anti-Slavery, Peace, Social Re- 
form, &c., is in darkness ; and so is the Refor- 


of piety. —Practical Christian. 





RELIANCE UPON GOD. 


God fills his own work ; he is not only over it, 
but he is also in it. If we ascribe to him the ori- 
gin of this fabric, and all things in it, it will be 
most absurd and inconsistent to deny him the pre- 
servation and government of it; for if he does not 
preserve and govern his creatures, it must be 
either because he cannot, or because he will uot ; 
but his infinite power and wisdom make it im- 
possible to doubt of the former, and his infinite 
goodness of the latter. 

It is, to be sure, a very great miracle, merely 
to know so great a mulutude and variety of things ; 
not only particular towns, but also provinces and 
kingdoms, even the whole earth, all the myriads | 
of creatures that craw] upon the earth, all their | 
thoughts — at the same instant, to hear andjsee | 
all that. happens in both hemispheres. How | 
much more wonderful must it be, to rule and gov- | 
ern all these at once, and that with one glance of 
the eye! 

It is a great comfort to have faith of this pro- 
vidence constantly impressed upon the mind, so 
as to have recourse to it in the midst of all con- | 
fusions and all calamities, whether from without 
or within — to be able to say, ‘‘ The great King, 
who is also my father, is the supreme ruler of 
all these things, and with him all my _ interests | 
are secure — in every distress, when all hope of 
human assistance 1s swallowed up in despair ; to 
silence all the fears with these comfortable 
words, ‘* God will provide.’’—Leighton. 





CuristiaAN Cuverrutness. The Gospel is 
pure and genuine gladness. It is God reconcil- 
ed ; it is peace in the conscience ; it is the blessed 
prospect of glory ; and did we tarry under its 
constant shining, its hopefulness should gild our 
countenances, and beam on all our movements. 
The Christian teacher should be an embodied 
gospel ; and if despondency or severity be our 
habitual temperament, we may be devout, but 
we are not evangelical. We have got a long ver- 
sion of the Christian revelation, and are giving 
forth an enormous view of it. But, more than 
this, few have ever effected any thing important, 
as reformers or evangelists, who do not carry with 
them a genial atmosphere, and jook at the bright- 
est side of things. 





Cuurcn Goines. Bishop Latimer, in one of 
his sermons, exhorts his congregations to be con- 
stant at public worship, iu the following terms : 

*¢] had rather you should come, as the tale is 
of the gentlewoman of London. One of her 
neighbors met her in the street, and said, * Mis- 
tress, whither go ye?’ ‘ Marry,’ said she, ‘I’m 
going to St. Thomas of Acres to the sermon. | 
coulc not sleep all the last night, and I am now 
going thither. I never failed of a good. nap 
there.’ And so I had rather ye would go a nap- 
ping to the sermon than not go at all; for with 
what mind soever ye come, though ye come for 
an evil purpuse, yet, perchance, ye may be 
caught ere ye go, and the preacher may chance 
to catch you on his own hook.”’ 





Tue Deata or a Curistian. Our English lit- 
erature, rich as it is, scarcely furnishes a more 
charming sentence than this, from Bryant’s ora- 
tion on the death of Cole, the artist : 

‘* He passed into the next stage of existence 
from which we ate separated by such frail bar- 
riers, with unfaltering conddence in the Divine 
goodness, like a docile child guided by the hand 
of a kind parent, suffering itself to be led with- 









mer who coatemns all the external expressions | 








out fear into the darkest places.” 


PRAYER. 


“ Ere the morning’s busy ray 
Call you to your work away ; 
Ere the silent evening close 
Your wearied eye in sweet repose, 
To lift your heart and voice ia prayer 
Be your first and latest care.” 











OLD PULPIT. 


[From an article with this title in the ** Pano- 
plist ’ for June, we make the following quota- 
tions :] 


One of the best specimens of effect in preach- 
ing was Dr. Stillman of the Baptist church. It 
should always be remembered that when speak- 
ing of oratory we mean two distinct things, 
which are seldom found united in one person. 
We call Burke an orator, and the same appella- 
tion we give to Whitefield. But how different! 
Burke was a very tedious speaker ; no man thin- 
ned the benches of the house of commons more, 
and it was not until his rich and flowing style ap- 
peared from the press that his merits were ap- 
preciated. With Whitefield it was exactly the 
reverse. He was thrilling from the desk, but it 
would have been happy for his memory if none 
of his discourses had ever been published. We 
eannotclaim for Dr. Stillman the oratory of Burke. 
His printed sermons are no reflection of the man. 
The voice is wanting ; the melting tones, the 
restless activity, the matchless emphasis (some- 
times at Jeast,) the fervor, the life, the energy. 
He was a thin, spare man, dressed with the ut- 
most neatness; he wore a large, powdered, bushy 
wig ; his motions very quick, and his tones some 
of the ,most melting and quickening we ever 
heard. There was a sort of nervous impatience 
in him during the singing of the last hymn before 
the sermon, which seemed to say to you, ‘I 
long to be at my. work ;’’ and the moment the 
choir stopped, he started from his seat, like shot 
from the cannon’s mouth, and was announcing 
his text before your hymn-book was half closed. 
It was once our Jot to see him enter the jail, in 
Court street, where a criminal was confined, 
waiting for execution. A vast crowd was as- 
sembled in the yard, around the old court-house, 
blocking up all the passages. He was driven up 
by an elderly negro man, who sat on a strapped 
seat before the body of the chaise. The impa- 
tient chaplain leaped from his carriage like a 
bird, and I shall never forget the impression his 
motions made on me, as he darted through the 
crowd, like a glancing arrow or a bounding rock- 
et, rushing through every opening, and a/most 
pushing one one way, and another ancther, seem- 
ing to say by his very motions, ‘*‘ Make way, 
gentlemen, make way—your business cannot be 
equalto mine. Ihave but one work to do; it 
must be done; I go to rescue a sinner from the 
darkness of his ignorance and the pangs of the 
second death. Make way, gentlemen, make 
way.” . 

His enunciation was rapid, and his emphasis, 
as I have before said, sometimes inimitable. He 
had some nice flexures of voice, which | have 
never heard from another man, and which never 
ean be restored now that the voice that modulat- 
ed them is silent in the grave. For example, 
the following hymn— 


* Well, the Redeemer’s gone, 
To appear before our God ; 
To sprinkle o’er the flaming throne, 
With his atoning blood.” 


Some cold-blooded critic has lately censured 
this verse, but I think he must have been disarm- 
ed could he have heard Dr. Stillman read it. His 

h ifal ei dt; -he threw 
this emphasis on the word * well,”’ then a pause 
—and the rest of the verse pronounced in that 
cheerful and animating tone, which seemed to 
rend the veil and transport the hearer into the un- 
seen world. The most skilful actor never made 
a more sudden and happy transition. His voice 
however was more felicitous in sweetness and 
pathos, then in majesty and terror. The solemn, 
guttural tones were entirely wanting to him ; 
and there was no apparent art in his style or de- 
livery. It was all earnest simplicity. 

In that insulated brick house that stands in 
Brattle square, amidst noise and confusion—the 
very worst position in which a Christian temple 
can be iocated, was an orator of a very different 
stamp, Joseph Stevens Buckminster. What is 
oratory! Heaven only knows; the moment you 
analyse it, it has evaporatod and gone forever. 
Mr. Buckminster was not more diverse from Dr. 
Stillman in his theology than he was in his style 
of eloquence. It wasa tinkling rill, it was the 
gurgling of waters in an alder shade, it was like 
the voice of the distant flute, coming over moon- 
lit billows, rippling to its sweetness, never forci- 
ble but always attractive ; and, if not command- 
ing your attention, like the awful thunder, se- 
ducing it like the song of the sirens to the voy- 
agers whose ears were unsealed. Buckminster 
had a mind like that of Virgil, Fenelon and 
Thompson, with a wonderful affinity to all that 
is beautiful ; but more remarkable for its delica- 
cy than its strength; and snch was the style of 
his eloquence. He never seemed to make any 
effort ; he was rather careless and lazy in his 
motions. (indeed his constitution was feeble,) yet 
he presented you such a sweet moss-rose, just 
plucked from its stem, so delicate, so covered 
with morning dew, that you could not but look 
at it. A theorist might pronounce his manner 
rather teeble, but it always nad one effect —it was 
followed with the profoundest attention. It was 
once our Jot to hear him ina very plain, rural 
audience, and we thought to ourselves, ‘* here 
certainly your shot will hardly take effect.’’ But 
we were deceived ; the silence was, if possible, 
increased. 

It is not our purpose to discuss the religious 
sentiments of these departed orators; they have 
long since appeared before a higher tribunal than 
human criticism, and seen their errors, whatever 
they may have been, in the effulgence of the up- 
per throne. It seems to us, however, that the 
theology that supported this past eloquence has 
changed with the silent lapse of time; and that 
all sects have sunk into a snowy valley, which 
chills the warmth by which sacred eloquence 
must be supported. In the beginning of this 
century, all parties believed something. There 
was eloquence in the pulpit, because there was 
faith in the earth. ad 

Dr. Dwight, president of Yale College, had 
an efficacy which compels one to remember him. 
It is somewhat difficult to analyse him. He was 
not a metaphysician, he was not a poet, he was a 
very poor Biblical critic, he knew almost nothing 
of church history ; his style had a constant pro- 
pensity to the florid and gaudy; and those sub- 
jects upon which he valued himself most and was 
most valued by his friends were precisely the 
subjects he least understood. He supposed him- 
self, and was supposed, to make a riddle of poor 
Hume on the subject of cause and effect ; and yet 
every page in his two first sermons in his Sys- 
tem of Theology, was a perfect specimen of the 
jgnoratio elenchi. He never knew what Hume 
meant. As his mind was direct, he had very lit- 
tle perception of oblique instruction ; and, I doubt 
whether he ever touched his tongue to the salt of 
Horace, Cervantes, Hudibras, Swiftand Addi- 
son. But after all—let the reader laugh at my 
contradiction — he was a Great MAN. He had 
an ideal of his own, and he followed it. I never 
knew a man who would jump to the right spot, 
without measuring it by theodolite or scale, su 
admirably as he. Onall moral and religious 
subjects, he had an intuitive rectitude ; it almost 
amounted to inspiration ; and, while he reasoned 
often absurdly, his conclusions were almost al- 
ways correct. He wasthe gra of Jonathan 
Edwards, but how different! Edwards acute in 
his analysis, but often absurd in his conclusions ; 
but the grandson, no metaphysician, yet always 
guided by an intuitive common sense. Few men 
ro afford so much hewing, and yet have so much 

eit. 

But my business it with his speaking. His 
form was prepossessing ; he marched into the 


| Jesus. 


pulpit with a slow, solemn air, his keen black 
eyes covered by his green spectacles, his dress 
behind the fashion but grave and decent, hair 
close cropped, white-top boots; a man solid, 
large bone, large muscle, just escapmg the embon 
point; a man whose Jooks won audience before 
he spoke; and whose very form assured you, if 
he uttered folly or weakness, nature had belied 
her workmanship. He was the antipodes of 
Buckminster; he had none of his delicacy, and 
quadruple his strength. Tae one waved a myr- 
tle wand over an audience, and the other a Her- 
culean club. Dr. Dwight’s genera! style was 
didactic, clear—that is, as to his own meaning 
— instructive, and his words uttered with happi- 
est articulation. He was a rhetorician general- 
ly, but occasionally very pathetic and impressive. 
Nothing could be more overwhelming than his 
manner, when he wept in the pulpit, which was 
rarely done. It gave you the idea of a firm man 
—almost a stoic—overcome by the sternness of 
the necessity and the magnitude of the occasion. 
You were astonished ; you were overwhelmed ; 
and the more he held back, the more you felt 
impelled to give way to the impression. You 
thought— 


“ Of one, whose subdued eye, 
Albeit unused to the melting mood, 
Dropped tears as fast as the Arabian trees 
Their medicinal gum.” 

I might speak of Dr. Payson, with his over- 
flowing figures ; of Dr. Griffia, with his obvious 
but efficacious art ; of Hooper Cumming, a bad 
man, but a most perfect speaker. But they are 
gone ; and the eloquence of death is silence and 
oblivion. L. 





THE GCDHEAD AS REVEALED TO 
MAN. 


We have condensed the following extracts as 
much as possible, without obscuring the writer's 
meaning or materially weakening the force of 
his reasoning. The article is still long, but 
those of our readers who are interested in specu- 
lative theology will welcome it as a favorable 
omen of the power and independence which are 
at work among Orthodox denominations. ‘I'he 
extracts are from a book entitled Biblical Trini- 
ty—a handsome volume of 332 pages, published 
in Hartford, and written by one who received 
his theological education at Andover. We hope 
hereafter to give a more thorough notice of it: 


I. God has revealed himself as the Father. 

The term is ubviously taken from a well-known 
relation ainong men, and as applied to God, ap- 
proximates in its meaning to what is denoted by 
this term, in that human relation. 

1. The term Father as applied to God, has 
reference to the origin of the human race, and 
designates him as the Author of their being. He 
was the original contriver, who formed the pur- 
pose of man’s existence and created him in his 
own image—an intelligent, moral and immortal 
being, qualified to exercise a subordinate domin- 
ion over the inferior creation. Then God gave 
him that dominion. 

In like manner, the same term is applied to him 
in reference to his beloved Son, the man Christ 
God was his Father. His conception 
was the result of a supernatural Divine agency ; 
‘* therefore also that holy thing which shall be 
born of thee shall be called the Son of God.”— 
Luke 1: 35. Then, God sent him forth among 
men as the Messiah, the Anointed of the Father, 
the Saviour of the world. In this relation to 
|God,—including other particulars yet to be no- 
ticed,—he was, according to Hebraistic idiom, 
‘**the only begotten of the Father ;”’ that is, be- 
loved and favored of God pre-eminently, as no 
other crea‘ure ever was. 

He is likewise, in a peculiar sense, the Father 
of his spiritual children; who have been re- 
newed and sanctified by his word and Spirit. 
Heis the Author of their spiritual life. In 
these several particulars, differing circumstan- 
tially but similar in the most important respect— 
Divine authorship—God is appropriately denomi- 
nated the Father. 

2. He is so denominated, in reference to his 
providential care of those whom he has created. 
He sustains them in being, with all their powers 
and susceptibilities, provides for the supply of 
their temporal wants, and exercises over them 
the needful providential care during the whole of 
their lives. All this providential care and kind- 
ness are necessary to their comfort and preserva- 
tion ; and inthus manifesting himself to men, 
he is their Father ; that is, he acts in the capaci- 
ty and relation of Father. 

3. He is the Father of all men, inasmuch as 
he is their supreme Moral Governor. Asa hu- 
man father rightfully exercises moral govern- 
ment over his children, imparts to them his 
counsels and commands for the regulation of 
their conduct, disciplines them and administers to 
them variously, according tu his views of their 
wants, dangers, duties, and deserts; so God, as 
the Father of the human race and of all intelli- 
gent creatures, is their supreme and rightful 
Moral Governor. Him they are bound to obey, 
and to him they are accountable for all their con- 
duct. Acting in this capacity, God gave a law 
to man for the regulation of his conduct, requir- 
ing certain things and forbidding others, on pain 
of his displeasure. If perfectly obedient to the 
law, men would have sustained to him the rela- 
tion of loyal subjects, or obedient children, and 
been made perfectly happy. But man aposta- 
tized from God, and thus became a rebel, justly 
exposed to suffer the full penalty of the violated 
law. On the occurrence of this event, God was 
bound by the rectitude of his cliaracter as Moral 
Governor, to maintain the authority of his viola- 
ted law, and, so doing, in the regular course of 
moral administration, to execute the penalty up- 
on transgressors. 

4. Foreseeing eternally, that the result of 
man’s probation while under law, would be, his 
fall and utter ruin ; God acted in the capacity and 
with the compassion of a Father, in jes purpose 
and provision for the salvation of our race. Out 
of his great love to them in their rebellion, he 
devised a way to effect their reconciliation to 
him, so as to reclaim them and make them happy 
without doing injary to his great kingdom. 
“ For God so loved the world that he gave his 
only begetten Son.”-—John 3: 16. ** That he 
might be just and the justifier of him who be- 
lieveth in Jesus.”"—Rom. 3: 26. ‘ According 
to the eternal purpose which he purposed in 
Christ Jesus our Lord.”—Eph. 3: 11. This 
plan of merey which God devised in eternity, 
he, when the occasion for its execution occurred, 
introduced into his moral government; which 
now became, in respect to man, a government of 
probation, with asystem of means and agencies 
appropriate to this peculiar and gracious adminis- 
tration ; and he is still carrying it forward to 
its completion. Accordingly, 

II. In the execution of his purpose to redeem 
man, the true and eternal God manifested him- 
selfin the flesh. \n reference to this manifesta- 
tion of himself for the purpose in question, the 
one God is denominated the Logos—the Revealew 
of the Godhead, who aeenneest with men in 
various ways on the subject of their saivation. 
The pune tnt ceasibfeoted in the flesh, is called 
the Messiah, the Son of God, the Son of man, 
Jesus Christ, “ who is God over all, blessed for- 
ever.’’—Rom. 9 : 5. ‘ ; 

It would seem that the manifestation of the 
Godhead by the Logos in the work of creation, 
was made with special reference to the develop- 
ment of the Divine attributes in the: work of 

% , It is said notonly of the Lo- 


man ; 
gos, that ‘tall things were made by him ; and 
without him was not anything made that was 


made ;’* but also of Christ the Son of God, that 
“ by him were all things created, that are in 
heaven, 2nd that are in earth, visible and_invisi- 
ble, whether they be thrones, or dominions, or 











rincipalities, or powers: all things were cre 
= him and for him: and he is before all things, 
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and by him all things consist.’’—Col. 1: BR, 
17. “By him were all things crea 
ted’’—by him as the Logos—as God who, when 
Christ was on earth, dwelt in him; which will 
be more particularly noticed _ hereafter. 
« Alithings were created by him.” —These 
two expressions may both denote the same 
thing, and refer to him as the efficient cause—as 
the Logos. But the change of the proposition, 
in the latter clause of the same verse, 
seems 10 render it susceptible of a differ 
ent meaning: ‘‘ All things were created on has 
account and in reference to his work, as Messiah. 
And whether the latter interpretation should not 
be given in both cases, will admit of a serious 
question ; for, the fact that creation was per- 
formed with that reference, seems to be clearly 
revealed. They were also created ** for him ¥ 
—for his glory—for the manifestation of the Di- 
vine perfections before the universe, in the work 
of redemption. ‘ And he is before all things,” 
—an additional circumstance, having reference 
to his Divine nature;—‘‘ and by him 
all things consist’’—by him as God ; or, on his 
account as Messiah, all things have their being. 
These repetitions of thougt, as Calvin says of 
Rom. 5 : 19, are ** not tautology, but a necessary 
explanation of the preceding sentence.”’ 

n Eph. 3: 9-11, itis declared, that “ God 
created all things by Jesus Christ, to the intent, 
that new unto principalities and powers in heav- 
enly places might be known by the church, the 
manifold wisdom of God, according to the eter- 
nal purpose which he purposed in Christ Jesus 
our Lord.’? ‘God created all things by Jesus 
Christ ;°’ on his account—with reference to him 
and his work as Messiah—an interpretation which 
will presently be further illustrated. For what 
end was this work performed? ‘* ‘To the inteni,”’ 
so that—to the end that. ‘*'The sense is, that it 
was with this design, or that this was the pur- 
pose for which all things were m ade.”* (Barnes ) 

So likewise, the passage in Heh. 1: 2, con- 
sidered in connection with the general sulject on 
which the writer is just entering,—the Messiah 
and his appropriate work,—seems to have its 
meaning very distinctly marked. Speaking of 
the Son, the apostle says, “‘ By whom also, he 
(God) made the worlds.”” By whom, on whose 
account as Messiah—denoting the reason of the 
thing affirmed. 

But our chief dependence is not on the mean- 
ing of that preposition. We think the passage 
should have the interpretation given to it above, 
particularly on account of the general scope of 
the writer ; whose object evidently is, to treat of 
the character, office, and work of the Messiah, 
the San of God and Savior of the world; a fact 
worthy of particular attention. ‘*God who at 
sundry times and in divers manners spake in 
time past unto the fathers by the prophets, hath 
in these last days spoken unto us by jus Son, 
whom he hath appointed heir of all things, by 
whom also he made the worlds.’’ ** Spoken by 
his Son,” dues not designate him as the Supreme 
God. but as the Messiah, in his proper office and 
work as such. His being ‘ appointed heir of all 
things,” cannot refer to him in his proper Di- 
vinity as the Logos, but as the Messiah, or Son 
ot God: “* by whom also—on whose account— 
he made the worlds.’’ The apostle goes on to 
speak of him ; (v. 3.) ‘* who, being the bright- 
ness of his glory, and the express image of his 
person’’—a form of expression similar to that in 
Col. 1: 15; “ who, (Christ) in his human na- 
ture, is the visible image of the invisible God.” 
—(Bloomfield.) Having thus referred to the 
Godhead that dwelt in Christ, the apostle speaks 
of him as ‘‘ upholding all things by the word of 
his power ;’’ and then at once speaks of him 
again as the Messiah ; who, ‘* when he had by 
himself purged our sins, sat down on the right 
hand of the Majesty on high.’’ The sacred 
writer continues to speak of his character and 
office as Messiah—superior to the angels and 
greatly exalted above them, because he is the 
Son of God. (vs. 4-6.) ‘ Let all the angels 
of God worship him.” ‘ It is argued, indeed, 
that, because Christ is called the Son, he is 
higher than the angels, and worthy of their wor- 
ship; that is, of their homage and reverence, a8 
their superior and Lord ; jost as a king is en- 
titled to the homage and reverence of his sub- 
jects: for so the word worship signifies ina 
multitude of places. But this is far from argu- 
ing that he is, for the same reason, God.”’ 

Such is the view which we are constrained to 
take of these several passages, as the one most 
favored—nay, required by the context, and by 
the particular subject under consideration ; and 
as the only'one which seems really consistent 
with the nature of the whole subject of the God- 
head, as revealed in the Scriptures. 

Here is a new development of the Godhead, in 
the great work of redemption. It was not fully 
made and could not be fully understood, till the 
inearnation—til] Christ appeared, suffered, died, 
and rose from the dead, and the terms of salva- 
tion were proposed and explained by the apostles 
of our Lord. But these terms were doubtless 
revealed before, with sufficient plainness to be 
understood and accepted by man; a8 was actu- 
ally done by multitudes, before God was mani- 
fest in the flesh. Then, this new development 
was more clearly made and better understood ; 
and it is still unfolding to the wonder and admira- 
tion of the universe. 

We are taught that it was, strictly and appro- 
priately speaking, the Logos—the revealer of the 
Godhead in the works of creation and redemption— 
who was manifested in the flesh, in the person of 
Jesus of Nazareth. But then, Christ says re- 
peatedly, that the Father dwelt in him, and was 
in him; not occasionally, as the Spirit of God 
visited the prophets; but abode permanently— 
‘‘ the Father that dwelleth in me, he doeth the 
work.’ Not the Father in distinction from the 
Logos, or the Holy Spirit; but simply, that God 
dwelt in him. It is elsewhere said, that ‘* God 
was in Christ reconciling the world unto him- 
self.’ So likewise, while Christ commonly 
speaks of the Divinity that was in him as the 
Tather,—simply meaning God, who sustained to 
him the relation of Father,—by whose power 
his miracles were wrought; yet he elsewhere 
distinctly ascribes this work to the Holy Spirit. 
“If I cast out demons by the Spirit of God, 
then the kingdom of God is come nigh unto you.” 
Matt. 12: 28. And he immediately reminded 
his hearers, that in speaking against this work, 
they sinned ‘ against the Holy Ghost.” In 
Luke, the miracle is said to have been wrought 
‘* by the finger of God.’ So likewise, John the 
Baptist ‘* saw the Spirit descending from heaven 
like a dove, and it abode upon him”’ (John 1: 
32) ; thus designating him asthe man in whom 
God dwelt. The apostle John likewise, in ap- 
plying to Christ a passage quoted from Isaiah 
designates him as the Jenovan of the Old Tes- 
tament; who, in the fullness of time, ** was 
manifest in the flesh:’’ ‘‘ These things said 
Isaiah, when he saw his glory and spake of 
him.” (John 12: 41. Isa. 6: 9,10.) 

Here, then, the Divinity that dwelt in Jesus is 
s metunes spoken of as God, as Jehovah, as the 
Father, as the L.gos, and as the Holy Spirit. 


It is plain, therefore, that the Divinity who | 


dwelt in Christ was not one distinction in the 
Godhead exclusive of two other distinctions, but 
the whole Godhead. So the apostle Paul ex- 
pressly declares it: ‘In him dwelleth ail the 
Suliness of the Godhead bodily ;’’ (Col. 2: 9.) 
that is, real/y—iruly. This language is as full 
and explicit as could well be imagined. It plain- 
ly teaches us that God—the whole Godhead, and 
not one distinction only—dwelt in the man Christ 
Jesus. 

Phat he was ‘* the Son of Man’’—a true and 
proper man, having a human body and a human 
soul, is as evident as that Peter, James, or Paul 
was areal and proper man. The evidence is 
the same, both in kind and degree. Produce 
the evidence that John was a man, and this same 
is evidence—sin only excepted—that Jesus was 
aman. Reject the evidence of the one, and on 
the same ground you may reject the evidence of 
the other. That Jesus was truly a man, is, 
therefore, not a ¢heory—any more than the reader 
of these pages is a theory—but a revealed fact ; 
as much so, as that John wasaman. And there 
is no more difficulty in understanding how God 
could dwell in the man Christ Jesus, with a hu- 
man soul than without one; nor in him, more 
than in the’Christian ; who is a ‘ temple,’’ in 
which God ‘* dwells and walks.”’ (1 Cor. 3: 
16. 2Cor.6: 16.) There is real mystery in 
this union and indwelling of the Godhead in the 
haman nature of Christ; but not more than in 
the union of soul and body in man; or in the 
indwelling of the Spirit in the Christian. They 
are facts, the mode of which is not to be ex- 
plained, because not revealed. 

This Son of man was also the Son of God. 
** God sent forth his Son, made of a woman,’ — 
formed of human nature,—* made under the law, 





to redeem them that were under the law”’ as he 
was. Gzi.4: 4,5, As the result of a super- 
natural Divine agency, the child Jesus was con- 
ceived and born; grew up to manhood ; per- 
formed, by appointment of the Father, his mis- 
sion as the Messiah ; and “ died for our sins, 
according to the Scriptures.” He was called 
the Son of God, not on account of his supreme, 
Divinity ,—for ** his Sonship is not in his Divini- 
ty,’’—but on account of his miraculous concep- 
tion, his resurrection from the dead, his office as 
king Messiah, and his being preeminently be- 
loved and favored of God. More briefly ; “‘ he 
is called the Son of man, on account of his form 
and nature; and the Son of God, on account of 
the Divine favor shown him in the high distine- 
tion which he obtains.’’ Of the same import 
with Son and only begotten Son of God, is the 
phrase, ‘* who is in the bosom of the Father.” — 
John 1: 18. Observe, the language is not, “who 
was in the bosom of the Father,”’ that is, before 
his incarnation, and who, when he came in the 
flesh, /eft that bosom, as is sometimes said ; for 
this language is not applied to the Logos, but to 
the Messiah. After *‘ God sent forth his Son, 
made of a woman, made under the law,” the 
language became very appropriate ; and it is ex- 
pressive of the strongest friendship, attachment, 
intimacy, and endearment; applicable to Jesus 
as the Son of God, or the Messiah. 

It was this Son of God that was given—that 
was sent—that was born—that agonized in the} 
garden—that died upon the eress—that was | 
raised from the dead—that was exalted to the} 
right hand of God—that was constituted head 
over all things to the church. ‘* Nothing of all 
this can be predicated of Divinity, and it con- 
sequently shows that, as the Son of God, Jesus} 
is a man.”’ 

In this man, God was manifested, and the fall- | 
ness of the Godhead dwelt. This was the sec- 
ond manifestation and impersonation of the God- 
head, in the work of man’s redemption. 

But that work was not yetcomplete. Though 











order to accomplish the object. 





| tion is ascribed to the Hoty Spirit. 


| which are needful to carry out his system of 
| grace and complete the work of man’s salvation. 


God had deviseda plan for our salvation, and 
Christ had died to prepare the way for our re- 
conciliation to him; something yet remained, in 
Man, after all 
the preparation that has been made, is still disin- 
clined from God, and indisposed to return and 
become reconciled to him. An influence more 
than human—more than that of the truth alone | 
—is needful, in order to bring him back to God, 
and secure the end in view. 

Ill. Accordingly, to the regular means of 
moral administration under a government of law, | 
God has superadded those pecedar Divine opera- | 
tions—peculiar to man’s state of probation— 


| This agency is not exerted by him as Moral 
| Governor simply,—as the Administrator of law, 
|—but in a new and peculiar capacity suited to 
| the exigences of the case. The agency in ques- 
In the affairs of men, he who holds a certain 

| office is commonly designated by some term more 
or less significant of the duty or service to be 
performed ; as emperor, governor, legislator , ad- 
| vocate, judge, and the like. In a similar man- 
| ner, as already noticed, the supreme God is de-| 
| ignated by different and appropriate names, ex- | 
| pressive of different attributes and relations, or 
| different classes of his actions. It would seem | 





that he is denominated the Holy Spirit, not only 
on account of his invisible and spiritual nature, | 
but also on account of that peculiar, spiritual, | 
and gracious agency, variously exerted, which he | 
puts forth in carrying on and carrying oat Ahe | 
purposes of Christ’s redemption. 

The Seriptures teach us that the Holy Spirit’s 
agency is notconfined to the work of individual 
| salvation ;—which is sometimes spoken of as his 
| only as well as his peculiar province ;—but, fa- 
| voring and advancing in various ways the work of 
| man’s redemption, it would seem that i extends 
to all things in which Divine agency is employed, 
in administering the spiritua] and providential 
government of the Messiah. Unquestionably, 
as already noticed, ‘his entire mundane system is 
managed in subserviency to the work of redemp- 
tion; and if so, then the question is, whether 
the Holy Spirit performs, as his appropriate work, 
jall the Divine agency requisite in carrying out 
God's plan of mercy, or only a part of it; the 
rest being performed by God as moral governor 
simply ,—as legal] adminisirator,—or by God in 
Christ, i. e. the Messiah. 

The agency of the Spirit in the sanctification 
of men, is sO important a part of hig work, so 
indispensable, and holds so prominent a place in 
the Scriptures, that we often hear it spoken of 
as if it comprehended the whole of his agency. 
But the Bible ascribes to the Holy Spirit an 
agency far more extensive than what appertains 
to the conversion and subsequent sanctification of 
men, and therefore favors the idea of his univer- 
sal agency—wherever Divine agency is exerted 
in the work of redemption, especially when fa- 
voring God’s people and kingdom—during the 
| whole period of this world’s probation ; whether 
the agent is designated by the name God, Jeho- 





| out of the account. 


| tual belief in its historical claims. 
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POWER OF THE BIBLE OVER GRE 
MINDS. 

Every good man’s life, and every strong ma" 
faith, is testimony to the Bible. For the 4 
life is formed by that Bible’s instructions and 
firm faith is planted by its promises. What 
array of such testimony might be gathered, fr 
the master-spirits of mankind! What touchi 
and impressive proofs might be collected, fr 
the living example, and from the dying pe: 
and hope, of those able, comprehensive, and 1 
olute minds, who have striven meekly to k: 
the commandments of Heaven, while they gu:l- 
ed the fortunes and controlled the destinies of 
men! If there is any power in great names, 2’y 
influence in vigorous intellect, any evidence in 
commanding characters, then what & migl ‘y 
mass of such power and influence and evider. e 
might be brought together in favor of the tr +h 
and divinity of the Scriptures from the leadi og 
men of the various departments of human thous ‘it 
and action ihroughout Christendom ; from stat + 
manship, from science, from jurisprudence, fr;+a 
literature, from réform and philanthropy, fru: 
public enterprise and daily industry, as well 
from the church of Christ! The infidel exe: 
tions are so rare and so feeble that they s: 
The vast aggregate of 1 
world’s genius, talent, energy and worth, off 
its reverential homage to the Bible. 

There are few more affecting spectacles 
earth, than to see a great mind, amply endow 
by nature, richly adorned with learning and 
complishments, far-sighted, conversant with 
loftiest theme of knowledge, penetrating and c, 
criminating, logical and cautious,—yielding 
fervent trust and its profound veneration, with 
the simple confidence of a little child, tothe p > 
cepts, the assurancesand the immortal provisis 
for men’s salvation in the everlasting Gosp 
Ought it not to teach us that in the plain requ 
tions of that book, there is a higher wisdom t! 
the proudest understandings have found out fr 
science,—a sure and simple fountain of wat ° 
of life for the spiritual man, of which even | 
giants of the kingdom of ideas must kneel do 
and drink, if they would go up into the mo 


| of God? 


And this is not to be forgotten,—that the liv» 
of such men, their rectitude, their fearlessne 
their conscientiousness, their independence, ; 
all their Christian obedience, are as really ¢ 
dences of the power of the Bible, as the intel] 
For it is 
the instructions of the Bible, that those no’ 
characters are compacted and guided ; it is 
the examples and the principles set forth in | 
Bible that they are moulded and fashioned ; it 
back to that benignant source, and all the Chr’ 
tian effects that have flowed from it, that 
must trace whatever is excellent and truly es 
mable, in their Christian deportment.—Indec ‘' 
it is the peculiar beauty and honor of Revelati: 
that it sanctifies man’s affections, and difluses - 
spirit through his actions, as well as compels t 
assent of his reason to its truth. 

And no Christian can wonder at the resp 
paic to this volume, whether by scholar 
statesman,—by the devoted student of history 
the world, or the earnest actor in its affai\.. 
What other book in the whole compass of lib 
ries places before us a distinct image of th: 
three grand objects,—always longed for a 
sighed after by elevated and aspiring minds.- 
perfect state of human society, a perfect stand:. 
of individual character,—a perfect conception 
God? Each of these is presented in the Bibl 
a perfect state of society,—which isa state wh: 
the virtues it enjoins shall be practised, the la 
it promulgates be obeyed, and those just a 
equal, forbearing and merciful] relations which 
so clearly presents, be established between m 
and man. That golden and millenial age is p 
figured and prophesied throughout Scriptu 
from the soaring imagination of the older pro, 





vah, God the Father, Holy Spirit, or Spirit of 
God. In one instance, Jude 1, Christians are | 
| said to be ‘‘ sanctified by God the Father.’’| 
‘The meaning may be, that their sanctification is | 
| the result of his plan of mercy by Jesus Christ. | 
| Surely it cannot be, that the Father, in distine- | 
| tion from the Spirit, is the sanctifier of men ; but} 
| it would seem that the term is here used, as it} 
| sometimes is elsewhere, as a proper name, desig- | 
nating the true God—the Divine agent in the | 
| work of sanctification. Not only in the Old 
| Testament, but inthe New, the distinctive ap- 
| pellation, Holy Spirit, is not always employed ; 
jitbeing deemed sufficient that the agency in 
|such case, be ascribed to the supreme God. 
| Where it is important to be known, the nature of 
| the subject itself is a sufficient indication, in what 
peenny the Divine agent speaks, or acts; if 
that common sense which God has given to man, 
| is allowed to be the interpreter. Thus, Chris- 
| tians are often said to be ‘‘ children of God,” 
| and “* born of God,”’ when the Divine agent in 
their regeneration, is the Holy Spirit. They are 
elsewhere said to be “‘ born of the Spirit;’’ yet 
they are not on that account called children of 
| the Spirit, but ** children of God.”’ So likewise, 
| on account of the agency ascribed to ‘‘ the Holy 
| host,”’ in Luke 1 : 35, it was said to Mary the 
|mother of Jesus; ‘‘ therefore also that holy 
| thing which shall be born of thee shall be called 
the Son of God.” The nature of the subject 
commonly shows in what sense the name is to 
be taken, when the agent is called God, or the 
Father, or Jehovah, and not the Holy Spirit. 

This general view of the Spirit’s agency is 
very much in accordance with the views ex- 
apse by Prof. Knapp, on the same subject. 

le says, ‘‘ Throughout the Old Testament, the 
Holy Spirit, or Spirit of God, is represented as 
having an agency, sometimes mediate and some- 
times immediate, in everything which is done ; 
and to it everything great and elevated—knowl- 
edge, talents, discoveries, arts, great actions, 
good governments, exemplary virtue and piety, 
&c., are uniformly aseribed. 

** The same mode of expression and represen- 
tation is adopted in the New Testament, and 
was comimomamong the first Christians.’’ . . . 
Some of these ‘‘ were distinguished from th 
rest by eminent abilities, talents, &c. .. . . 
Now all these various gifts, abilities, and talents 
of whatever sort, by which such persons beeame 
useful to the church, were ascribed to the Holy 
Spirit, derived and named from him; for in 
these various endowments the agency of this Di- 
vine cooperating power was unusually conspicu- 
ous. These extraordinary qualifications sare 
commonly called miraculous gifts—the gift of 
teaching, of tongues, of healing, of working 
miracles, &c.—all of which promoted the glory 
and advancement of Christianity.’’ This is ex- 
actly in accordance with the general view which 
has been taken of the Spirit's agency. 








RestGNaTion or a Catuouic Priest. A 
ecard from the ‘*Rev. Mr. Brown,’’ who says he 
is a Catholic priest, from France, appears in the 
Richmond, Va., papers, declaring that he has 
‘resigned all functions of the sacerdotal minis- 
try,’’ after having discharged for two years the 
pastoral functions of a Catholic congregation, 
attended by German and French people living 
in Richmond. He gives among others the fol- 
lowing reasons therefor : 

I cannot keep from avowing that my _princi- 
ples, in regard to the temporal power of the 

ope, and in many other respects, are not in 
harmony with the principles of the Church of 
Rome. I think the sovereignty of the Pope is 
contrary to thedoctrines and examples of Christ, 
an obstacle to the liberty and welfare of the peo- 








ples and a cause of discord and trouble to the po- 
itical and religious world. 


ets, to the splendid visions of the Apocalyp: .. 
It opens a perfect standard of individual char: 
ter, not only pointing out the separate excell: 
ces and graces that go to make up sucha ch 
acter, but holding them all up united, emboci 
harmonized, in bountiful and majestic prop 
tions, in an ideal completeness but an acti: 
manifestation, in the spotless example of Jesus, 
of Him who though “ tempted in all points li 
as we are, was without sin,’’ neither ‘‘ was gu 
found in his mouth.” 

And it so exalts our conception of ti: 
Deity under whose just and benignant Prov - 
dence we live, that not all the brightest drear ; 
of sages, or the noblest suppositions of the pl: - 
losophers and poets of the centuries, have ris’ : 
into a distant likeness to the God and Father | f 
Jesus Christ our Lord. Well might a disti- - 
guished English writer confess, that ‘ the kin 
ly spirits of history, enthroned in the hearts 
nations, have declared it to be beyond compa: - 
sop, the most perfect instrument and only ad 
quate organ of Humanity, —of all the gifts, pov 
ers and tendencies, by which the individual  ; 
privileged to rise above his phantom self ar ! 
ascend to the Eternal J am.’’ Well might th« 
great master of Northern Fiction utter this la . 
word of truth, as he Jay dying, to Lockhart: 
‘* There is but one book now for me in tl»: 
world.” Wel] have the firmest leaned upon i 
support, the weary gone to it for rest, the tro: - 
bled for peace, the bereaved for consolation.- 
Well have even the Skeptic and the Scoffe , 
though rejecting its message through life, clas, 
ed it to their panting bosoms at death, prayir 
that their failing sight might behold and re: 
even then its offers of forgiveness. As has ber 
justly said, ‘‘ The Bible is older than the fatl:- 
ers, truer than tradition, wiser than council 
more learned than universities, more infallib 
than popes, more powerful than ceremonie:.. 
more reliable for the world’s salvation, and moi 
precious tothe heart, than anything aud every 
thing else under the heavens.” ’ 

Let us not seem to represent it as adding any - 
thing to the essential dignity, or authority, «- 
divineness of the Scriptures, that those who 
the world calls great have extended to it the - 
confidence. That sentiment would rather d: 
tract from their rightful supremacy. The ete 
nal Scriptures are above all need of such tribute. , 
and independent of all such supports, for the 
rest on the supernatural ministry of the Redeen’ - 
er ; on the word of Prophets and Apostles ; the 
came down from Heaven ; they proceeded out : ° 
the mouth of God. Let it rather be the influent 
of such examples to enkindle us in our smalle- 


and obscurer sphere to a more devout study «/ 


the sacred pages, and to bend us with our small- 
er gifts in a like homage before the oracles that 
have been proved the Light and Life of these nu- 
ble minds. 
But after all, what it most concerns us to kno 

is that this great Gospel and Salvation offers i': 
gracious Messenger, not more to the high ar | 
mighty—not more to the learned and influential, 
than to the humblest and most unknown disciple. 


Ifthe Bible has any one attraction or charm for 
human admiration, itis that it addresses its law and 
its counsel and its consolation, to the simplest 
mind and the most uninstructed unsophisticated. 
heart. lis simplicity is its highest beauty, We 
would not commend the Bible to men chiefly for 
literary splendor, the magnificence of its poetic 
conceptions, the grandeur of its style. It has far 
loftier merits. It is the very wonder of its meth- 
od, that its adaptation is as perfect to uninstruct- 
ed persons, and toiling slaves, and the outcast 
poor, as to the children of fortune, and culture, 
and refinement. It lifts up the courage of the 
lowliest, and makes Christ’s lesson easy to the 
blind, and gives the bondman peace. Coleridge 
says with reason, in his ‘ Confessiuns of an In- 
quiring Spirit,’”’—‘ The fairest flower that ever 
clomb up a cottage window, is not so fair a sight 
to my eyes as the Bible gleaming thro’ the low- 
er panes.”’ 

No appeal in behalf of the Bible, no Bible So- 
ciety’s Report, no eloquent speech in any costly 
church or crowded audience, ever made one half 
the impression on our mind that was left by the 
homely story of his own homely experience, told 
us by a poor fugitive slave of the Canadas ;—how 
his own little boy used to come home at night 
from school, and when the day’s work was over, 
sit down on the hearth in the miserable hut, with- 
out candles or table, and then by the firelight 
teach the father how to spell out the words of the 
New Testament. We shall never forget the ex- 
ultation that burned in his dark countenance, as 
he spake of the joy with which he sprung upand 
shouted aloud when he found he could read one 
sentence,—one single sentence, of God’s blessed 
Bible, for himself! 

Who of us can stay the spread of that quick- 
ening and regenerating Word? Who can be 
even passive or sluggish about it? Who will 
not pray for the speedier flight throughout the 
earth, of that angel which has the everlasting 
Gospel to preach to every creature ! 





PRIVATE DEVOTION. 


The importance of prayer is often underrated, 
from associating it almost entirely with special 
requests and their answers, while, in truth, this 
is the least important influence of prayer. Ifnot 
a single special request were granted, its great 
use would still remain. When there seems to 
be no response to the particular petition, when 
the trial is not averted, nor the duty made more 
easy, still, by the very act of prayer, the soul is 
strengthened in all its faeulties, and thus made more 
capable of performing all duties and bearing all 
trials. The unwise special petition is answer- 
ed by an influx of spiritual strength. There is 
no such preparation for the discharge of painful 
duties, as communion with God. Our Saviour 
spent seasons in solitary prayer before encoun- 


Dr. Twitchell, we know, did not attach any 
great importance to the operation. He took no 
pains to secure the reputation of having been 
the first to perform it; for he was much more 
intent on doing great things than on securing 
the credit of them. But an act which has given 
his greatest distinction to the most celebrated 
English surgeon who has lived within the last 
century, and which his biographer regards as in 
‘‘many respectsthe most memorable undertak- 
ing in the whole annals of surgery’’—an oper- 
ation which “‘filled the members of the profes- 
sion in England with surprise and admiration,’’ 
can hardly be thrown away as of no value to 
the reputation even of so great a surgeon as we 
believe Dr. Twitchell to have been. In speak- 
ing of his vast and original professional re- 
sources, we could not in justice to his memory 
omit so remarkable a case as this; though we 
mentioned it rather as an illustration of what he 
was able to do, than as the one distinguished act 
ofhis lite. He performed the operation, and 
went on his way, without stopping to claim any 
special credit for what he had done. 





We have received from a triendly, but anony- 
mous correspondent, a letter which contains some 
very gratifying remarks on the course of the Reg- 
ister—-gratifying, because it shows that we have 
partially succeeded in accomplishing what we 
have constantly desired, and that the Register has 
been conducted so as to promote Christian harmo- 
ny and vital religion. We insert a single sugges- 
tion of our correspondent, as deserving the consid- 
eration of our readers. 

After speaking of the more fraternal and evan- 
gelical spirit manifested among different sects, he 
says: “Iam led to this, by the remembrance of sev- 
eral notices in the Register, of the meetings during 
the late Anniversary Week. It is pleasant, nay 
more, it is refreshing to read of such doings. It is 
well they are published, and seen. There has long 
beep a want, among the Unitarians, as it seems to 
me, of meetings of this sort. Especially the prayer 
meetings. Would that they were both more gener- 
aland more frequent! These social gatherings, 
in the name of the Lord, would that they were not 
so seldom, amongus! They are infinitely more 
social, nore reviving, more joyous, ‘ban the most 
festive occasion can be! To most persons they are 
needful as a part of that spiritua] aliment which 
the soul requires to sustain its life, and vigor. As 
the Lord has promised that “ Where two or three 
| are gathered together in His name there will he be 
in the midst of them,” of what interest and im- 
portance would such meetings be, whose members 
were all united in one spirit, and purpose ; humble, 
but zealous seekers ; sincere, and earnest; and 
whose whele business was to obtain that guiding 
Spirit of the Lord which only can regenerate !” 





CRITICISM ON THE REGISTER. 


We were amused by a criticism on the Register 





tering the great emergencies of His life. He 
withdrew to the mountain and the garden, and 
came forth with a new strength both to do and 
bear God’s will. The way in which we meet 
difficult exigencies, or bear great trials, or at- 


heart, and that finds the best support for its holi- 
est and noblest purposes, in communion with 
God. In the chamber of private devotion, the 
soul breathes an atmosphere by which all that is 
good in it is invigorated, elevated and inspired 
with a new and higher life. The trusting and 
reverentia] thoughts of that place accompany the 
man abroad into the world, like unseen angels. 
They may soon be driven away, but the man is 
better even for their briefest society. The com- 
posure and strength which come from communion 
with God make one conscious of heavenly influ- 
ences. The exquisite description of Dante be- 
comes a reality for a soul which has thus receiv- 
ed life from the source of life. 


“ As when to harbinger the dawn, springs up 
On freshened wing, the air of May, and breathes 
Of fragrance, ali impregn’d with herb and flower ; 
E’en such a wind I felt upon my front 
Blow gently, and the moving of a wing 
Perceived, that moving, shed ambrosial smell : 
And then a voice, ‘ Blessed are they, whom grace 
Doth so illume, that appetite in them 
Exhaleth no inordinate cesire, 

Still hung’ring as the rule of temperanec wills.’ ” 





Dr. Twitchell—Lowell Journal. 


A writer in the Lowel] Journal, in reply to 
ourremarks on Dr. Twitchell, says that Dr. 
Twitchell was not the first surgeon who tied the 
carotid artery, that Sir Astley Cooper performed 
it before him, that others had performed it be- 
fore Sir Astley Cooper, and that it was not a 
very remarkable operation, for it has been often 
performed since, and in some cases both arteries 
have been tied. Willthe writer be so good as 
to let the public know when and by whom the 
operation was performed previous to the opera- 
tions by Sir Astley Cooper and Dr. Twitchell ? 
Will he let us know his authority for sayirg 
that the English surgeon anticipated the Amer- 
ican ? 

In Cooper’s Life of Sir Astley Cooper, Vol. II, 

page 199, we are told that he first perfo¥ned the 

operation in May, 1816. Our statement is as| 
follows. At the Fall Muster in 1815, John 
Taggart of Sharon, N. H., received, in a sham 

fight, a bad pistol wound in the neck, which 

was dressed by Dr. Twitchell. At his second 

visit Dr. T. observed on the artery a speck of 
proud flesh, which he could not remove without 

danger to the artery, and, before leaving the 

house, he discovered that bleeding from the ar- 

tery through this spot had commenced, and that 

the young man must bleed to death unless some 

unprecedented measure should be resorted to. 

He, therefore, with the assistance of the young 

man’s mother, dissected round the artery, and 

placed a ligature on it, and the patient recov- 

ered. The writer of this article has often seen 

him. The ridst abundant evidence can be given 

as to the time when the operation was perform- 

ed, and it must have been several months pre- 

vious to the time when the same operation was 

performed by Sir Astley Cooper, though un- 

questionably without any knowledge on his part 

of what had been done in an obscure country 

town in New Hampshire. 

But the writer in the Lowell Courier is dis- 

posed to sneer at the operation as one which 

could add very little to the professional reputa- 

tion ofa distinguished surgeon ; since it has been 

so often performed since. A great many navi- 
gators have sailed across the Atlantic since the 
time of Columbus, and a great many steamboats 
have been built since the experiments by Fulton 

and Waitt, but this does not lessen our respect 
for the originality and boldness of the great 
pioneers, As to the importance of the opera- 
tion of which we have spoken, we will quote a 
sentence or two from the Life of Sir Astley 
Cooper, to show how it was regarded in Eng- 
land. 

“It was in the following May that he [Sir A. 
C.] signalized himself by performing his cele- 
brated operation of placing a ligature on the aor- 
ta, in many respects the most memorable under- 
taking in the annals of surgery.” 
‘*When its performance became known to the 
members ofthe profession it filled them with 





surprise and amazement.” 


tempt difficult duties, depends on the state of the | 


last week, with which we were favored. 

ce I have liked your course as Editors very much,” 
said one friend, “ but I am out of patience with the 
| Register now, and especially with the last num- 
ber.” 

| « Ah!” we replied ; “ We are sorry and morti- 
fied. What is the difficulty ?” 

‘« You are making the paper too Anti-Slavery. 
We do not wantit. It will soon be a mere Aboli- 
tion Paper.” 

«“ You do not object to our treating of a subject 
which agitates the whole country ,” we replied, 
“but only that we make it wo decidedly Ant- 
Slavery.” 

“ Yes,” said our friend, “ that 1s the objection.” 

“ Let us look then at the last Register, and see 
the justice of your objection. It contains a letter 
from Mr, Mellen, vindicating himself against the 
oppression of the Abolitionists, with some com- 
ments of our own; an account by Dr. Furness of 
the New York Anti-Slavery mob, which we pre- 
sume most persons were pleased to read as a chap- 
ter in cotemporary history ; a communication from 
a gentleman, than whvm no one among us is more 
widely known, or more honored, in defence of Mr. 
Webster’s course—-a gentleman whose conservatism 
is strong enough to uphold a state, if conservatism 
could do it ; and lastly, we inserted the whole ot 
Mr. Webster’s answer to Mr. Mann, on the subject 
of Slavery in New Mexico. That is all, and we 
think several of these writers will be suprised at 
being counted among the Abolionists.” 

«Is it possible ?”’ said our friend. “ Well, I had 
no idea of it; I was mistaken, I will be more 
careful of my facts the next time, before I make 
my criticism,” 

The above was areal conversation, and we quote 
it here not for the purpose of showing that we are 
not, what we really are, Anti-Slavery: but toshow 
how careless people are in their criticisms. 





Anniversary of the Meadville Theologi- 
cal School. 
(Extract of a Letter from Meadville.] 

‘** We are having a very pleasant time in our 
Anniversaries.—Last evening Mr. Peabody of 
Portsmouth preached the annual Sermon, a most 
excellent Christian discourse in his richest vein 
to a large audience crowding the church.—This 
P. M. are our Anniversary Exercises. We en- 
joy the perfection of weather ; this country is 
gloriously beautiful, and Meadville is full of 
cordial and graceful hospitalities. Our Senior 
Class contains eight young men ; one is to go to 
Quincy, Ill., one to Rockford, II].,one to Wheel- 
ing, Va., some to Ohio, and some to New York. 

“Thursday evening. Our exercises are closed 
—a large audience has been present, and all have 
been interested and deeply moved. Every dis- 
sertation was respectable, and some of them were 
marked with real ability and great promise. The 
address by Prof. Stebbins, and the delivery of 
certificates, were fraught with tenderness and 
solemnity. So passes again our pentecostal 
season, and another band of Pastors and Mission- 
aries, baptized we trust with the holy Spirit, go 
forth to their work.”” G. W. H. 

The following were the exercises ;—1. Prayer. 
2. Hymn, by H. D. Andress. 3. The Resur- 
rection of Christ, William Bradley. 4.‘ The 
Field is the World,” Bryan J. Butts. 5. Chris- 
tian Union, Ammirus Darrow. 6. Francis Xav- 
ier, William A. Fuller. 7. Hymn, J. Orrell. 
8. The Psalms, Sawyer A. Hutchinson. 9. The 
Doctrine of Election, John Orrell. 10. The 
Pulpit—A Throne, George W. Webster. 11. 
The Pastor, John McCarty Windsor. 12. Certifi- 
cates Conferrec. 13. Hymn, G. V. Maxham. 
14. Prayer. 





Curistian Inquirer.—We are sorry to see 
by the last number of this excellent and very 
ably conducted paper that Mr. Bellows is to be 
no Jonger its editor. We have often wondered 
at the never-failing copiousness and brilliancy of 
thought by which his editorials have been dis- 
tinguished, while we have been delighted by 
their deep religious earnestness and freshness. 
His course has been marked by boldness with- 
out asperity, and the utmost truthfulness with- 
out the rudeness and ill-feeling which so often 
take refuge under the appearance of frankness. 
We congratulate our brother on the cheerful 
satisfaction which he must feel in putting off the 


_| harness which he has worn so valiantly, and 


heartily wish him all happiness and success in 
what is still a most arduous and responsible 
position. 





News from the Churches, 


[For the Christian Register.] 
Geneva, Kane Co., (Ill) June 11. 





of books and tracts for citculation among the 
dwellers upon the prairies, by whom, I can as-' 
sure the donors, they willbe received with grati-| 
tude, and to many of whom they will doubtless’ 
prove a blessing of priceless worth. 

The box contained 100 volumes, bought (with 


money obtained by the sale of books in this vi-| yo 


cinity) of Messrs. Crosby & Nichols, (by whuse 
generous deduction from customary prices a con- 
siderable amount was added to the purchase,) 


rian Association of 838 tracts, 58 pamphlets and 
sermons, 25 Sunday schoo] books, and 20 num- 
bers of the Christian Examiner. 

The circulation of these books, and tracts, is 
a privilege for which I feel grateful to those 
who are pleased to make me the steward of their 
Christian.bounty. 

By employing what has been received as a 
circulating fund for the purchase of moure_ books 
as fast as sales were made, afew hundred dol- 
lars has been made to circulate a great many 
books. But there are so many Christian min- 
isters and others in this vicinity who greatly 
need books, and are anxious to get them, but 
really unable to purchase, that a large propor- 
tion of the books received has been given away, 
and though anxious to turn the money into 
books as many times as possible, and to preserve 
the circulating fund, it melts rapidly away. 

By confining circulation to the amount of sales 
the fund might be kept entire, and perhaps from 
a smal] profit on the wholesale cosi, be increased 
a little. But how can one with a Christian 
heart in his bosom, to save a few cents, or a few 
shillings, withhold food for the starving and des- 
titute mind, from those who feel their need but 
are unable to purchase? 

How can he wait the slow process of turning 
a few books—not enough to supply one per cent 
of the want he sees around him,—into money to 
purchase more, while the mighty multitude who 
need them is increasing in number and necessity 
tenfold faster than his means of aid and relief? 
Believing that those who have given books and 
money to purchase books,—could they see the 
want existing here, and the opportunity for use- 
fulness, would rather bestow and increase than 
retard and diminish the circulation, I have fol- 
lowed in part the dictates of Christian benevo- 
lence, and given to those who had not the means 
to buy, but were anxious to obtain books, and 
from whose shelves after having been read they 
would be sent forth as missionaries of truth and 
life among the destitute around. 

By pursuing this course the spiritual wants of 
many have been supplied, and the great and 
good thoughts and purposes of men who are the 
guides and helpers of their race have been put 
into minds and hearts waiting to receive them, 
and to be elevated i» a participation of the same 
spirit. 

The books and tracts just received can be soon 
put in circulation, and believing it is the desire 
that they should be, I shall as heretofore sell tc 
those able to purchase, and not withhold from 
the destitute where giving is like casting good 
seed into fertile soil. I have only a few copies 
of Dr. Channing’s works on hand, and those I 
have and more also have been spoken for. I 
shall be able to get them after a while from the 
sale of books, but should like am immediate sup- 
ply for present demand, and would welcome a 
donation of these or any other good books for 
eirculation in the West. I would mention also 
that the Sunday school books sent to me are dis- 
tributed and more are asked for. 

‘** Shall we whose minds are lighted?” &c., 
Your readers know this beautiful hymn, and I 
will not copy it, as I fear I have already tres- 
passed by the length of my communication. 

Yours truly, A. H. Conant. 


Tempitetron.—This town, in the westerly 
part of the County of Worcester, is built, for the 
most part, on a wide extended piece of table land, 
high, and lifted up, overlooking a region of coun- 
try which for extent and beauty is hardly to be 
surpassed. The view embraces the Greater and 
the Lesser Monadnock on the one side, the Ash- 
burnham and Ashby hills on&another, and the 
Wachusett on still another, which with oth- 
er striking features give variety and grandeur to 
the whole. 

On Monday and Tuesday of last week, the 
Worcester, and the West Worcester Ministerial 
Associations, held their semi-annual meeting at 
this place. On Monday afternoon at 4 o’clock, 
they held a public meeting at the Unitarian 
Church, of which Rev. Charles Wellington is 
Senior, and Rev. Edwin G. Adams is Junior, 
Pastor. The Services were introduced by a 
Prayer from Rev. Mr. Winkley of Boston, and 
the Sermon was preached by Rev. W.G. Bab- 
cock of Lunenburg. His text was from Psalm 
23d, Ist Verse. ‘* The Lord is my Shepherd, I 
shall not want.”’ Subject ‘ Trust in God,’ which 
was explained, illustrated and recommended in a 
plain, affectionate and forcible manner. After 
these Services, there followed a discussion, in 
which Rev. Dr. Allen of Northborough, Rev. 
Calvin Lincoln of Fitchburg. Rev. Mr. Winkley 
of Boston, and Rev. Mr. Willis of Petersham, 
participated. Altogether, it was a season of more 
than usual] interest, and one which we may hope 
will be a refreshing from the presence of the 
Lord. 


On the following day, Rev. Mr. Bond of Barre 
acting as moderator, a dissertation was read by 
Rev. Mr. Adams of Templeton, on the subject of 
the Atonement, which was afterward fully and 
earnestly discussed by all the clerical and lay 
members present. There was a general expres- 
sion of regret at the absence of the venerable 
Senior Pastor of the Society, Rev. Mr. Welling- 
ton, who was detained at home by severe sick- 
ness. 

The Church and Society at this place are 
in a prosperous condition. They need one 
thing, however, as a religious people to increase 
their means of enjoyment, and the honor, and 
usefulness of their venerable and youthful Pas- 
tors. Their Church, as it is now, is a noble 
building ; but having been erected by a former 
generation, and for a different state of things, it 
would be greatly improved were it remodelled. 
Divide it horizontally, as within a few years a 
number of our large village churches have been, 
with the other necessary alterations, and the ad- 
vantages to Pastors and People would be so great 
as more than to counterbalance and repay any 
cost or trouble which it might occasion. It would 
bring the Pastors and Preachers nearer to the ears 
and hearts of the people ; it would greatly in- 
crease the enjoyment of all inthe exercise of 
their Christian privileges in worship and instruc- 
tion ; and it would give them, at the same time, 
a fine Vestry beneath, forthe use of their large 
and excellent Sunday School. We would ex- 





press the hope, that the suggestion is only 


Messrs. Ep:rtors,—I wish to acknowledge’ ety in Nantucket. 


through your paper the receipt of a valuable box: 


and also a donation from the American Unita- | 





needed, to secure an early attention to, and com- 
pletion of the work. 


Nantucket. The following is a ecpy of a 
' letter from the Committee of the Unitarian Soci- 


Nantucket, June 22d, 1850. 
Dear Sin,—The undersigned have been ap- 
pointed a Committee by the proprietors of the 
Second Congregational Church, over which you 
have been settled for several) years, to communi- 
cate to you the circumstances and feelings of the 


| Suciety connected with their separation from 


n. 
They have regretted that any misapprehension 


| of facts in the premises should exist in any per- 


_gon’s mind. 

The numerous removals of the old friends and 
supporters of the Society from the Island, the 
changes occasioned by the great fire, and by 
mercantile disasters of one kind and another, and 
other causes which you may call to mind, have 
gradually and unfortunately brought about a set 
of circumstances which no common power could 
avert. The debt incurred by the Proprietors be- 
| fore these violent shocks commenced, has acted 
on the Society, of late, like an incubus, and has 

paralysed directly or indirectly the interest 
which remained in it. 

Every cause, every creature, and every thing, 
has its periods of birth, energy, accident or de- 
cline. So it has been with this Society, as with 
everything elee. It has had its favorable origin, 
its flourishing advancement, and in the midst of 
pecuniary prosperity,—at the period when you 
were called,—it began to receive those violent 
shocks, which have been repeated so unexpect- 
edly and so frequently, that it is a wonder that it 
has not been annihilated. These events have 
occurred in such a manner that the proprietors of 
the property—those whose burden it is to sup- 
port the Society—have become disheartened. 

At the same time, it cannot be denied that 
during your ministry the Church has been bet- 
ter filled than under the ministry of any preced- 
ing pastor, and we can conscientiously say that 
we think there has been a Jess number of per- 
sons hostile to you in this Society than has fall- 
en to the lot of pastors of any society of which 
we have ever heard. This expression of respect 
is due to you from the Committee. 

It is greatly to be deplored that the present 
condition of our Society is such that we can- 
not conveniently and promptly raise the neces- 
sary means to support permanent servicesin the 
Church ; but we hope that for our own sakes a 
new and active spirit wil] arise among us which 
before long will dispel our present depression. 
We hope and trust that the separation between 
you and ourselves, which has resulted from 
these unavoidable circcmstances, will result in 
your own benefit and happiness. We can re- 
commend you with warm and cheerful hearts 
for your zeal amid disheartening circumstances, 
for your industry and independence as a Chris- 
tian minister, and for your spotless character 
and amiable manners ;—and, in taking leave of 
you, we feel bound toexpr2ss what we believe to 
be true, that, if we succeed in reviving the ener- 
gies of our Society, we fear it will be long be- 
fore we shall be ableto satisfy ourselves so well 
again. Very respectfully, 

and truly yours, 
C. F. Winstow. 
Henry Corrin. 
To Rev. Wm. H. Knapp. 





Lowetu.-—The Lee Street Church, in Lowell, 
erected by the Society, under the pastoral care 
of the Rev. William Barry, will be dedicated, 
by appropriate religious services, on Wednesday, 
July 10, at 10 o’clock, A. M. 

A meeting for free religious conference, and 
addresses, will be held in the Church in the af- 
ternoon of that day at 2 o’clock. In the evening 
there will be a public religious service, with a 
discourse by the Rev. E. S. Gannett, D. D., of 
Boston—the services to commence at half past 
7 o'clock. 


American Unitarian Association.—Rev. 
Mr. Lincoln of Fitchburg, having obtained leave 
ot absence from his Parish for one year, has ac- 
cepted the appointment of Secretary of the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association, and will immediately 
enter upon the duties of that office. 


Catats, Me —Mr. Francis B. Knapp has 
been requested by the Unitarian Society in 
Calais, Me., to preach there permanently. 














Notices of New Publications. 7 





Tue History or THe ConressionaL.. By John Henry 
Hopkins, D.D., Bishop of the Diocese of Vermont. Pub- 
lished by the Harpers. 


There are many illustrations of the strong antip- 
athy of Episcopacy to Romanism. If extremes 
meet, why should not adjacent parties be wide 
apart? The first sentence Bishop Hopkins writes, 
is, “ We live in an eventful age.” Notwithstand- 
ing this unpromising beginning, he makes an able, 
learned, interesting work. He exhibits the mis- 
chiefs and sins of the Confessional, not by passion- 
ate declamation or sweeping assertion, but by go- 
ing patiently into an investigation of the councils, 
decrees, Fathers, canons, and practical develope- 
ments of the Romish Church. By way of warning 
against the Romanizing tendencies observable in 
this our communion, he protests that the clause 
left in the English Litargy, and lately revived by 
the ultra Oxford divisions, which seems to admit 
private absolution, has no proper force or place 
there, and is especially contradicted by the spirit 
and usages of American Episcopacy, as by the 
primitive, Apostolical church. 

Hints To Younc Men on THE True RevaTion oF Tr 

Sexes. By John Ware, M. D. 

Before reading this little book, we had not sup- 
posed it possible to give so much instruction in 4 
form so perfectly unobjectionable on the most deli- 
cate of all subjects. It contains no word which 
should offend the purest mind, and yet it conveys 
counsels exceeaingly important not only to every 
young man, but to every parent. The subject is 
one of fearful interest. Tne common way of treat- 
ing it only increases the evil by suggesting impure 
images or thoughts. We would urge the parents 
of young boys to procure and read it. [ will as- 
sist them in the performance of a most difficult 
part of their parental duty. 

Hanv-Boox or MEDIEVAL Grocraray AND HisTorv 


By William Putz. Translated from the German, by Rev- 
R. B. Paul, M. A. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 


The subject is condensed into 160 duodecimo 
pages, and the whole treatise is comprehensive, 
well-arranged, and clear. The romantic associa- 
tions and poetic legends so plentifully connected 
with the Middle Ages, render it none the less im- 
portant that their historical facts should be accu- 
rately studied. There are questions at the end of 
the book, adapting it to use in Schools. 


JournaL or RicnarpD Marner. 1635. His Life a4 
Death. 1670. 


This is number three of the Collections of the 
Dorchester Antiquarian and Historical Society, and 
highly creditable to the good judgment and indus 
try of those who have been engaged in selecting 
matter for publication. Richard Mather was the 
father of Increase Mather, and his history is wel! 
worth preserving. 
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Tue THEOLOGY OF THE INTELLECT aND OF THE FEEL- 
ines. A ourse before the Convention of Congrega- 
tional Ministers. By Edwards A. Parks. 


This admirable discourse, in all essential res- 
pects, fully sustains in the reading the impression 
made by its delivery. Its brilliancy and the elo- 
quence of the speaker prevented the hearer from 
exercising a very critical judgment at the time. 
Without repeating what we have before said of its 
excellence, we will state what seems to us to be 
an objection against the general view presented : 
Prof. Park teaches, xs the substance of his dis- 
course, that there is a theology of the intellect, and 
another theology of the feelings. One objection is 
that the mind is thus regarded not as a unity, a 
one power operating in various ways, but as bi- 
sected, existing and acting in different or opposite 
parts. Moreover this theology ofthe feelings must 
justify itself to the intellect or it cannot abide We 
cannot take hold of any truth with feelings alone. 
The mind must be met in every statement as well 
as the heart. We do not believe in two theologies 
which we must reconcile with each other, but in 
one theology which is trne. There is no doubt 
some ground for the distinction which he makes 
in regard to the action of the mind. But every 
exposition of theological truth must satisfy the 
man both as a thinking and feeling being. One 
objection is that the distinction is drawn too sharp. 
ly and pushed to the extent of setting the head and 
heart at variance, instead of representing them in 
their essential harmony. 

Linear Perspective. For the Use of Schools and Stu- 


dents in Drawing By Joseph Ropes. Second Edition. 
Boston : Crosby & Nichols. 1550. 


This is a small and apparently a carefully pre- 
pared work, containing the first elements of Per- 
spective. We are not able personally to judge of 
its merits, but it having reached a second edition, 
would seem to be the best testimony in its favor. 


Pictortat Fretp Boox or tue Revoivution. By B. J. 
Lossing, No. 3. Harper & Brothers. 


The successive numbers of this work are kept 
up to the high standard with which the publication 
commenced; and any one who wishes to bring 
freshly before him the scenes and events of the 
Revolution, will find it admirably suited to his 
purpose. 





[For the Christian Register.} 


THE STUDY OF NATURE. 


The opinion is quite current, in this country, 
that attention tothe minutie of physical science, 
if not entirely lost, is ill bestowed. To watch 
the winged mote in the sunbeam, or to trace the 
faint indications of animal life, in the little polyp, 
is by many considered too insignificant an em- 
ployment fora manly intellect. In expelling 
this sickly sentiment, such men as Agassiz are 
acting effectively. But there is so much that is 
noisy and exciting to attract people, that the quiet 
sphere of the naturalist will doubtless, for a long 
time to come, be consigned to ‘‘ peculiar tastes.”’ 

But what is there so debasing and effeminate 
in the study of Nature? Why is not the dissect- 
ing-room or green-house as dignified a place as 
the court of justice,—nay, as the pulpit itself? 
There are two ways to study the Creator by his 
word and handiwork, and the latter method, if 
not as precise, is no less dignified and impressive 
than the former. In the land of Bibles and Sab- 


__-_- + 


our faculties ; and no one then should avoid the 
study of Nature on the ground that it is not suf- 
ficently intellectual, for it gives the intellect its 
full share of activity. Indeed you can make itt as 
intellectual as you please. It has been a great 
fault with Naturalists, especial'y in ancient times, 
that they theorized without sufficient attention 
to facts. But let the pursuit of facts be rigidly 
followed up by the reasoning it requires : let re- 
search and induction go hand in hand, and the 
best results will ensue to science, to the world, 
and to the individual. 

We contribute these views with the hope that 
they may helpa little in doing away with that 
deep-seated prejudice of which we have spoken. 
The same prejudice no doubt has had a share in 
degrading the profession of Medicine, which is 
connected with, and to a great degree dependent 
on the Natural Sciences. Such a sentiment can 
not too soon be rebuked. 





(For the Christian Register.) 
PURITY. 

Not a few persons feel the deepest interest 
with regard to the temptations which beset the 
paths of lads and young men, especially in our 
large towns and cities. A writer inthe Reg- 
ister of May 4th says: ‘* The persons who con- 
nect sensual indulgences with theatre-going un- 
der the present system are for the most part dis- 
sipated already, and owe their bad habits chief- 
ly to other causes.’’ May not the spirit of this 
remark, in truth, be extended much farther? 
Does it not point toa duty which is now neg- 
lected in our homes? 

The duty to which we allude, that of direct in- 
struction of purity, we know is one from which 
some of our most intelligent and best minds 
shrink. It isa fearful thing, by any possibility, 
to suggest toa pure mind the first thought of 
sin. We would not utter nor desire another to 
utter the word which would taint, in the least, 
the moral atmosphere around the young and in- 
nocent. But do we consider how completely 
the way for evil communications is now opened 
by novels, newspapers, the conversation of ser- 
vants and the words of the thoughtless? Does 
any one doubt that the mind which has the 
slighest, feeblest tendency to vice will readily 
gain the knowledge which it seeks? Will it 
not gather it in the form best fitted to inflame the 
passions ? 

A physician of large experience, distinguish- 
ed alike for purity of heart, strong common 
sense and dispassionate thought, states that he 
had never known a boy of twelve years of age 
who did not possess this information. Avn indi- 
vidual writes from the depths of sin and remarks : 

‘*T received my first lessons in vice from a 
young man who resided with my father when I 
was 13 years of age.”’ 

But itmay be said, that this evil is greatly 
exaggerated ; that comparatively very few per- 
sons in any community commit overt sin in this 
form. But is it of no consequence that indeli- 
cate imagery fills the chambers of your child’s 
mind? Is it of no moment that he has to carry 
on a fierce contest with struggling passions even 





baths no new Scriptural truths can be presented ; | 
but the student in Physics can delve his life-long, 

and feel, so vast is Nature’s domain, that he is | 
yet on the threshold in the study of Providence. | 
There is no phenomenon or arrangement in the | 
natural kingdoms which does not, do we fully | 
understand it, present as unequivocal signs of | 
having received special Divine thought, and a just | 
appreciation of this must lead the observer to a/ 


closer communion with Heaven. 


Take ay in- 
stance, an humble one but none the less striking. | 

Just below the heart in man and tw the left | 
This is to be supplied with blood | 


. . . | 
from the aorta, through which at this point the | 
Some mechan | 


ism is required to check the flow in the spleenic | 
branch, else the blood will dash in furiously} 
against that organ. | 
spleenic artery is extremely tortuous, sometimes | 
doubling on itself, whereas the vein which returns 


the blood is straight. 


lies the spleen. 


current is powerfully propelled. 


This is the provision. The 
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How much like hu-| 
Yet the work was wrought by 
Oh! is not the conviction ir- | 


What a nice adaptation ! 
man ingenuity ! 
an unseen hand. 
resistible that God gave direct regard to the wants | 
of this part, and who will deny that it is the no- 
biest exercise of the mind to think what he has} 
thought t 

The study of nature is indeed ennobling and | 
religious, beyond compare more glorious than the | 
sphere of the politician, and scarcely less elevat- 
ed in its tendency than the ministry. Let the} 
Atheist study carefully the works of Nature, and, 
be he no bigot, I know not how he can help see-| 
The Deist, 


ing the airiness of his speculations. 
too, must perceive that the Book, which he dis-| 


wrrobor- | 


cards as the work of human devices, is < 


ated, rather than contravened by the discoveries 


of science. In fine, whatever may be the reli-| 


gious creed ,the tendency of physical studies must | 


be to give a higher and holier tone to the heart. | 
Here, if guided by the verities of science, there | 
is no idle theorizing ; no chance for the vague 
| 
| 
wittingly, may lead astray by subtlety. Facts are | 


speculation of schoolmen who wittingly, or un- 


the theme, and these are so many unmistakable 
evidences of Deity. 
is no waste of time or degradation of talent. No, 
there is true dignity in it. 

We apprehend one reason why this sphere is 
so much shunned, is on account of the prevailing 
notion that it demands little exercise of thought. 
Men wish to be intellectual giants and according- 
ly avoid the easy field of observation and experi- 
ment for the stern grappling of argument and con 
troversy. Their aim is to gain reputation as 
thinkers, for vigor and depth of thought constitute 
greatness as commonly received. Why any one, 
it is said, who has eyes and memory can become 
distinguished as a Naturalist, and thus are avoid- 
ed those genial influences in Nature which tend 
to soften the asperities of the heart and make us 
affectionate and religious. But there are other 
faculties as imperatively demanding culture as 
the intellectual, and whoso neglects these, what- 
ever be his compass of mind, sins against himself 
and his Maker. His offence because too hidden 
for exact measurement is none the less real. 

My “‘ beau ideal *’ of a good nan is one who 
has developed all the parts of his mind and still 
preserved their equilibrium. He has so regulat- 
ed them that they have advanced pari passu. And 
such it appears almost demonstrable is the true 
ideal. All mental attributes are subject to phy- 
sical influences previously calculated to their ex- 
citation, and he must have a poor conception of 
God’s design inthe adaptation of the external 
world to the mind whe does not infer that they 
all claim his attention. 

It is a fact worth noticing, that those eccupa- 
tions which are primal and fundamental in society 
and as such unavoidable are not the most intel- 
lectual. They are callings which, if I mistake 
hot, are eminently calculated to make the mind 

Symmetrical in its parts. They develope all our 
faculties, giving to none a preponderance. We 
are taught then plainly that the Creator design- 


In such investigation there 


if he never sinks under their power! Are you 
willing that he should carry a traitor in his 

eart? Is it of no importance that, in many 
minds, impure thoughts like foul fiends hang 
around the tenderest, holiest, relations of life? 
Can any one listen to the innuendos which fall 
upon the ear, witness the hieroglyphics upon 
schoolhouses, railroad depots, fences, and have a 
doubt that the spirit of evil is at work ? 

The writer upon the Opera, before quoted, 
says that parents and children there present 
‘‘would feel insulted to hear a tenth part of this li- 
centiousness out of a Theatre.” Would many of 
those fathers an¢ mothers shrink from the most 
delicate, direct conversation with their children 
upon this subject? Is there not a slight incon- 
sistency here ? 

Cannot a pure heart,—earnestly desirous to 
do its duty, and guided by good sense,—speak 
sure words upon this subject, in the privacy of 
home, which will do untold good? 

We do not write to excite discussion, only to 
suggest the thought to the minds of parents and 
teachers whether something more cannot, ought 
not to be done with regard to this matter. 








GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 





INTERNATIONAL Exxurertion Haut at Lon- 
pon. Most of ourreaders have doubtless heard 
of the Exhibition of the Arts and Industry of all 
nations, which is to be held in England next 
year. The United States, through the English 
Minister, Mr. Bulwer, have been formally invit- 
ed to compete with other nations at the Exhibi- 
tion, and extensive arrangements are making to 
receive the products and manufactures of Amer- 

The following 
is a description of the Hall, which is now in the 
process of erection for the reception of the mul- 
tifarious article that will be exhibited : 


“The building for the Exhibition of 1851 will 
be about 2300 feet long, rather more than 400 
feet across, and the roofed area will probably ex- 
tend to abont 900,000 square feet, or upwards of 
twenty acres. Inthe centre of the south front, 
opposite Prince’s-gate, will be placed the princi- 
pal entrance and offices. There will be three 
other great entrances in the centre of the other 
sides of the building. Gangways 48 feet wide, 
clear and uninterrupted, excepting by seats, will 
connect the entrances, and at the intersection of 
these main lines it is proposed to form a grand 
circular hall for sculpture, 200 feet in diameter. 
Considerable spaces surrounding the old trees 
(which most be carefully~preserved) will be fitted 
up with refreshment rooms, surrounding orna- 
mental gardens, with fountains, &c. The vast 
area, destined to be filled with the products of 
all climes, will be covered with a remarkably 
simple iron roofing, of 50 feet span, running 
from end to end of the building, supported by 
hollow iron columns, resting on brick piers, and 
covered very probably with boarding and slate. 
The extent of the roof covering the main avenue 
will be 96 feet. Tine lowest line of the main 
roofing will be 24 feet hight, and clear height of 
the central gangway will be about 50 feet. The 
floor will, for by far the greater portion of the 
area, be formed of boarding laid on joists and 
sleeper walls. The external enclosures will in 
all cases be constructed of brick. The light 
will be principally derived from sky-lights. The 
central hall will be a polygon of 15 sides, four 
of which will open into gardens reserved around 
it. Its main walls will be of brick, and about 
60 feet high. The covering of this splendid 
apartment will be of iron, and probably domical. 


ican as well as European skill. 


Resicnation or Dr. Beecner. Rev. Lyman 
Beecher, D. D., has resigned his office as Presi- 
dent and Professor of Theology in Lane Semi- 
nary, and has been elected Emeritus Professor 
of Theology. The reasons of his resignation 
are his advanced age, 74, and his desire to pre- 
pate his works for the press. It is understood 
that he will continue to reside on Walnut Hills. 
His successor is not yet announced. 


4 


University or tue Ciry or New Yorx.— 
On Friday evening, at a meeting of the trustees 
and faculty, Rev. George W. Bethune, D. D., 
was unanimously elected Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity, in the place of Hon. Theodore Freling- 
huysen. Mr. G. C. Anthon, formerly of the 
College of Louisiana, son of Rev. Dr. Anthon 
of this city, was chosen Professor of the Greek 





ed an equable and harmonious cultivation of all 


Language and Literature. 


Census or Boston.—We learn from the At- 
las, that the important work of enumerating the 
inhabitants of this city, has just been completed 
by Mr. George Adams, who was employed by 
the Mayor and Aldermen for that purpose. Mr. 
Adams and his assistants have been engaged in 
this work since the first of May, and we have no 
doubt of the completeness and accuracy of their 
returns. 

This census, when fully reported and classi- 
fied, will present many interesting features res- 
pecting the progress of our city in population, and 
will show most conclusively that Boston is rap- 
idly increasing in all the elements which consti- 
tute a flourishing and prosperous community. 

As the details respecting the number of inhab- 
itants in each ward may not be generally inter- 
esting, we shall only give the aggregate num- 
bers. The total number of the population is 
138,788, being an increase of 53,788 since 1840. 
Of these the Irish are no less than 52,961. Fo- 
reigners from other countries amount to 10,359, 
making the total number of foreigners 63,320. 
The colored population is stated to be 2,112. 

The number of foreigners residing in Boston 
may surprise those whose attention has not been 
directed to that subject, but it has long been ev- 
ident that they constituted a large class of our 
population Portioalan attention was given to 
this subject in the recent enumeration, and it will 
be seen that the foreign element in our commu- 
nity is quite large. But it should be stated that 
this return of the foreign population includes 
many children born in Boston of foreign parents. 

The city has suffered a great loss in its popu- 
lation by the removal of a large number of its 
citizens to the suburban towns. The facilities 
afforded by the various railroads which run in all 
directions, for residing in the towns situated 
within twenty-five miles from the city, have in- 
duced many thousands of enterprising business 
men to reside with their families in the country, 
so that the returns of the native population, and 
the increase there indicated, forms no criterion 
whatever of the business growth and mercantile 
prosperity of this city. These can best be known 
by the rapidly increasing numbers of store and 
warehouses. Within the last ten years, whole 
streets and neighborhoods in various sections of 
the city have been changed, so that the popula- 
tion inthe locality has entirely disappeared, while 
blocks and ranges of stores have arisen upon the 
spot to meet the increasing demands of the busi- 
ness of the place. 

The Atlas also states that the earliest enume- 
ration of the inhabitants of Boston, now known, 
was made in 1722. The namber then reported 
was 10,567. In that census it was found that 
4,549 persons resided ‘* North of Mill Creek,”’ 
now Biackstone street, and 6,018 south of that 
line. 

In 1742 a census was taken, which gave a to- 
tal of 16,382, of which number 1,374 were col- 
ored, leaving 15,008 whites. In 1752 a census 
was taken, which gave 14,190 whites and 1,541 
colored, making a total of 15,731. This census 
was taken during the prevalence of the small pox, 
and many of the inhabitants had fled to the coun- 
try. The number of slaves in Boston in 1754, 
was 989. 

On the 2nd of June, 1763, Governor Bernard 
presented the subject of taking a census of the 
colony of Massachusetts Bay, which was acted 
upon February 2d, 1763. This census was not 
completed, however, till May, 1764. In that 
enumeration, Boston was reported to contain 
15,520 inhabitants. 
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Since the year 1790, a census has been taken, 
each decade, by order of the United States Gov- 
ernment. In the years 1825, ’35 and ’45, a cen- 
sus was taken by the city authorities. The fol- 
lowing table shows the returns made by the pro- 
vineia) census in 1765 ; the United States census, 
each ten years, from 1790; and the city census, 
each decade from 1825 :— 


YEARS. CENSUS. 
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New Mexico.—Considerable excite 
peen prodaced in the political circles Py aR 


ington by the movement to apply for admission 
into the Union as a State by New Mexico. The 
following is the proclamation of the Governor 
of the territory, calling a convention of the people 
to form a state government. 

Proclamation.—W hereas, The people of New 
Mexico, by public meetings held in the several 
counties of this Territory, nave expressed a de- 
sire to hold a Convention for the formation of a 
State Constitution, and to urge upon Congress 
the admission of this Territory into the Union 
asa State: Therefore, 1, John Monroe, Civil 
and Military Governor of said Territory of New 
Mexico, do hereby direct that the qualified Elec- 
tors of said Territory shal] assemble at the pre- 
cints of the respective counties on Monday the 
6th day of May next, between the rising and the 
setting of the sun, to vote by ballot for Delegates 
to a Convention to be held at Santa Fe, on Mon- 
day, the 15th day of May next, as follows. 





Counties. Delegates. Counties. Delegates. 
| Taos, - 3 | Santa Anna, 2 
| Rio Verba, 3 Bernilillo, 2 
Santa Fe, ? Valencia, 5 


San Miguel, 3 

The Prefects shal] designate convenient pre- 
cincts in their respective counties, and shall 
appoint three discreet persons as judges of elec- 
tion jn the several precincts. Otherwise said 
election shall be couducted in manner and form 
as prescribed in the laws of the Territory under 
the title of * Election,’’ except that the Pre- 
fect’s clerk of each county shall, with the assist- 
ance of the Prefect, examine and cast up the 
votes given to each candidate, shall give a certi- 
ficate of election to the person having the larg- 
est number of votes, and shall transmit to the 
Secretary of the Territory a fair abstract of all 
the votes given within four days from the day of 
the election. 

Given under my hand, at the Government 
House, in the City of Santa Fe, this 23d day of 


April, A. D. 1850. 
JOHN MONROE, 
Military and Civil Governor of New Mexico. 





Germany. A writer inthe New York Tri- 
bune gives the following account of political 
movements in Germany. 


‘¢ The Congress of France at Berlin, compos- 
edof the Sovereigns of Prussia, Hanover and 
Saxony, and the heads of twenty-three minor 
principalities, have accepted the Erfurt Constitu- 
tion—with a few modifications of no great impor- 
tance. We have already said that this Constitu- 
tion, although framed with a view to protect 
monarchical institutions against the fierce as- 
saults of the ultra-democrats, is liberal in its cast 
and popular in its tendencies. It is supported by 
the most enlightened and considerate liberals in 
the countrymen, who like, Von Gagern, are the 
devoted friends of progress and reform, but who 
regard forms as a subordinate matter in the ad- 
ministration of public affairs, and are willing to 
accept good government and equitable Jaws even at 
the hands of royalty. They sustain it as the best 
practical mode of securing German unity in con- 
junction with the great principles of Constitution- 
al freedom, and in fact regard it but as a copy of 
the German Constitution formed at Frankfort in 
1848. greatly reduced indeed to order to meet 
present circumstances, but yet comprising all of 
the essential features of that scheme. The new 
German League is now conclusively agreed 
upon ; but, in order that negotiations may be 
kept open with non-adhering States, its govern- 
ment will not for a month or two be definitely or- 
ganized. Animated with a spirit of conciliation, 
the States composing the Erfurt Union have de- 
termined to send, in their individual capacities, 
representatives to the Austrian Conference now 
in session at Frankfort, which consists of Pleni- 
potentiaries from Austria, Bavaria, Wirtemburg- 
and the six other smaller dissenting powers. A 
full reservation, however, is made of the rights 
of the Erfurt League, and its Representatives are 
instructed to insist that the treaties of 1815 so far 
as respects the old Federation were abrogated by 
the resolution of 1848, and to protest against the 
presidential rights now claimed by Austria in 
virtue of these treaties. They also are to main- 
tain against Austria that this conference has none 


voluntary convention to reconcile, if possible, con- 
flicting views and purposes. 

is great point of interest, therefore, is now 
transferred to Frankfurt. There will, doubtless, 
be an earnest effurt to obtain mutual conces- 
sions, but the sentiments and the sims of the two 
parties are so unlike that it is difficult to see how 
an adjustment that will secure the effectual unity 
of entire Germany, can be accomplished. Aus- 
tria insists upon maintaining her old supremacy, 
and following out her traditional : The 
great majority of her subjects are of alien origin, 
and she cares little for the cause of an na- 
tionality ; but she is already jealous enough of the 
growing prosperity and strength of Prussia, and 
will not willingly submit to the formation of a 
new power, independent of her control, and hos- 
tile to her spirit. Her affinities, her sympathies, 
and her dynastic interests are all with the past, 
and she will probably be at Frankfort, just as she 
has been everywhere, whes German unity was 
in question, obstructive, unyielding, and imprac- 
ticable. Prussia, on the other hand, comprehends 
and adapts herself to the necessities of the times, 
and has thoroughly identified herself with the 
great cause of German nationality. The course 
ef her King has been intelligent and consistent, 
from the time when he made his memorable de- 
claration in 1848 that Prussia, for the future, was 
merged into Germany, down to this final ratifica- 
tion of the Erfurt Constitution. He is now irre- 
vocably committed on the popular side, and sends 
his Representatives to Frankfort with the firmest 
resolution not to recede frum the ground he has 
taken. 

This difficulty involves issues of the greatest 
moment, not only to the interests of Germany, but 
to the deatineed pence of Europe ; and we shall 
aim to keep our readers promptly apprised of all 
its future developement. 





Conression or Proressor Wesster. The 
papers of Wednesday morning contain a state- 
ment which has been laid before the Governor 
and Council by Professor Webster, in which he 
confesses the fact of having killed Dr. Parkman, 
and petitions for a commmutation of sentence. 
Prof. Webster states that the deed was done in 
a moment of passion, under great provocation, 
but denies that there was premeditation in it. 
He acknowledges the guilt of homicide, but ear- 
nestly denies thatof murder. It is upon the 
ground of having committed the deed ina mo- 
ment of uncontrollable passion, without any 
malice aforethought, that he prays the Governor 
and Council for a commutation of sentence. 
The confession was presented to the Council on 
Tuesday last, by the Rev. Dr. Putnam, who 
has been Prof. Webster’s spiritual adviser, and 
who made an earnest appeal to that body in be- 
half of the prisoner. ‘The decision will not 
probably be known for several days. 


Parine’s Gas Lieut. We learn from the 
Transcript that a committee of several scientific 
gentlemen, who lately visited Worcester for the 
purpose of ascertaining the truth with regard to 
Mr. Paine’s pretended discovery of making gas 
from water, have published a report with their 
signatures appended to it unfavorable to Mr. 
Paine. Unfortunately, the discoverer was ab- 
sent from the city during the investigation, and 
his apparatus was exhibited by his brother. 
The committee state decidedly that the gas was 
not carburetted Hydrogen, and that when burn- 
ed by itself, it emitted a pale light. From the 
character of the gentlemen, who have published 
the report, we presume there can be no mistake 
with regard to their statements, and that the dis- 
covery must be only a pretension. 





Amuaerst Coutece. The annual commence- 
ment takes place on Thursday, August 8th. 
E. P. Whipple, Esq., will address the literary 
societies, Dr. Cox the Society of Inquiry, and 
Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, of Brooklyn, the 
alumni. The honors of the senior class have 
been assigned as follows: Valedictory address- 
es to Augustine M. Gay, Charlestown, Mass. ; 


salutatory oration to George Howland, Conway ; 
iosophical orations to filiam ©. Avery, 


Yonway, and Jacob M. Manning, Greenwood , 


iN. 


Tarrtieth Annuat Report or tHe Mer. 
canTILe Lisrary Association.—We are glad 
to learn from this report that the affairs of the in- 
stitution from which it comes are in a prosper- 
ous condition. Large additions have been made 
to the library, and the report states that the past, 
beyond all former years inthe Society’s history, 
has been eminently successful, alike in regard to 
its regular financial receipts, the increase of 
members and valuable additions to the library. 
We hope that the success of the coming year 
may be fully equal to that of the past. 


Tue Sovrnern Orator. The Washington 
correspondent of the Philade!phia Inquirer thus 
describes Mr. Soule, of Louisiana, whose recent 
speeches in the Senate justly entitle him to rank 
as the greatest orator of the South: 


“A medium sized, though rather slight figure 
—prominent features, said to very much resembie 
the Emperor Napoleon—piercing black eyes— 
long black hair, thrown back from his face—dark 
complexion—a most energetic and impassioned 
manner—deep sonorous tones, with great flexi- 
bility of voice, and at times sweetly modualated— 
a strong French accent and rather broken pro- 
nunciation—picture all these, and you may have 
some faint idea of the orator who has for two 
days past addressed the Senate: In his native 
tongue, his eloquence must be almost irresistible; 
and I can readily believe in the great success 
which it is said he has achieved in his practice 
at the Louisiana bar. I have heard it stated that 
out of some handreds of criminal cases in which 
he appeared for the defence, but four or five con- 
victions were had—a most remarkable and almost 
unprecedented instance of success.’’ 





Deatu or Great Man. Gay Lussac, the 
eminent chemist, died in Paris on the 9th of 
May, in his seventy-third year. Lussac, whose 
whole life has been occupied by a series of great 
and useful labors in chemistry and phyies, gave 
very early promise of the reputation he was to 
acquire. The friend and pupil of Berthollet, he 
first distinguished himself by a work on the gass- 
es and vapors, which placed him at once by the 
side of Dalton. Asa savant he extended the 
bounds of science by the most brilliant and start- 
ling discoveries. Making his researches some- 
timeg alone, sometimes in connection with other 
eminent men—Thenard and Humboldt, for in- 
stance—there is hardly a branch of physical 
science in which he has not labored with signal 
success. ‘There is hardly a savant in his study, 
or a manufacturer in his factory, but is indebted 
to Gay Lussac for some invention, some method, 
some apparatus, some scientific suggestion, 
which facilitates his labors, and renders his re- 
sults more perfect. ‘ 

At the picnic in Winchester on Weduesday, 
June 26th, the teachers and'children of the 
twelfth Congregational Society (Rev. Dr. Bar- 
rett’s) presented to Lewis G. Pray, Esq., a 
splendid silver pitcher, as an evidence of respect 
and gratitude for his faithful devotedness in the 
capacity of superintendent of the Sunday school 
for the past twenty-five years. We know of no 
person more deserving of such a testimonial than 
Mr. Pray, who has bestowed so large a share of 
his time on the improvement and education of 
children, and in liberal charities to the poor and 
destitute. —[ Advertiser. 


Rev. George W. Bethune, D. D. of Philadel- 
phia, has been chosen Chancellor of the Univer- 
sity of the City of New York, in place of Theo- 
dore Frelinghuysen. Mr. G. C. Anthon, son of 
Rev. Dr. Anthon, has been appointed Greek Pro- 
fessor in the same institution. 


Turotocicar Seminary aT Cincinnati. The 
idea of establishing a Presbyterian Theological 
Seminary at Cincinnati has been acted upon, so 
far as to erect a board of provisional directors, 








of the power of the Old Diet, but is simply a 


and make some other incipient arrangements. 


0 To Subscribers.—-The Proprietor of this 
paper asks attention again topayments. Safficient 
sums are due to meet the heavy demands for an- 
other quarter’s expenses now becoming due. They 
are, however, small sums in some thousands of 
hands ; the hands indeed of those ready and de- 
sirous to pay when they think of it, and opportuni- 
ty presents. But, widely scattered, how shall we 
reach them? Personally wecannot. Wecanonly 
speak to them in this way, which we aim to do ces- 
pectfully and kindly. Most of our subscribers can 
easily reach us. They can make an opportunity, if 
none presents itself. In a short time, all can reach 
us through the post office, which we have ever 
found a faithful and safe conveyance. 

Will our friends permit us to say, seriously and 
earnestly,—This can be but a small affair to each of 
you, — it is a very great affair to us? Your kind 
attention tothe request will relieve much embar- 
raxsment and anxiety, by enabling us todo—what it 
is quite impossible we should do without,—to be just 
and prompt in our business relations with those 
whose faithful and laborious duties are essential 
to your weekly entertainment and instruction. 





Fatuer Martruew. It is said that Father 
Matthew has adisinistered the Temperance 
Pledge, sa far, to five millions, eight hundred 
thousand persons. 








tg Want of room obliges us to defer some 
valuable communications. 











“MARRIAGES. 








In this city, by Rev F. T. Gray, Mr Daniel 8. Learnard, 
(of the firm of Learnard & Pollard,) to Miss Sarah E, daugh- 
ter of William Baker, &sq, all of Boston. 

In Charlestown, June 27, by the Rev George E. Ellis, Mr 
Charles H. J. Hamlen to Miss Sarah E, daughter of Peter 
Sanborn, Esq, all of C. 

In Salem, 27th inst, by Rev Mr Stone, Mr Francis G. Bal- 
lard, of Boston, to Miss Mary B. Cook, of that city. 

In Milton,on Tuesday, at the First Congregational Church, 
by Rev J. H. Morison, (Charles G. Loring, Esq, of Boston 
to Mrs Cornelia Goddard, of Milton. 

In North Scituate, June 27. by Rev Mr Sewall, Capt Ed- 
ward Merritt to Mary Louisa Fox, third daughter of Gridley 
Bryant, Esq. 

In Lowell, June 5, by Rev Mr Barry, Mr Willard C 
Welch to Miss Sarah Jennings. 

In Portsmouth, N. H, on the 3d inst, by Rev A. P. Pea- 
body, Sauuel P. Long to Hannah W. Lyman, all of that 
place. 














DEATHS. 








In this city, Sunday evening, Mr Amos Wood, 79}. 

Capt Josiah Sturgis, of U. 8. revenue cutter Hamilton. 
June 26, Harriet Willard, wife of William H. Johonnot, 
aged 31 years. 

In Springfield, June 21, Festus Stebbins, 82 years. 

















gy The Treasurer of the Society in Aid of Aged and In- 
digent Ministers, acknowledzes the receipt of the following 
sums :— , 


A Friend, to make Rev. T. Hill Life Member, 10 00 
Society in Waltham, 50 
Mrs E. Craft, to make Rev. 8. B. Cruft Life 
Member, 
july6 EPHRA!M PEABODY, Treasurer. 





ry Nortice.—The thirty-fourth Annual Visitation of the 
Divinity Schoo! in Cambridge, will take place in the Chapel 
ot the University, on Tuesday, the 16th of July, the day be- 
fore the College Commencement. The Exereises, consist- 
ing of Dissertations, by the members of the Senior Class, 
will commence at eleven o’clock. It will be observed that 
a change of the day hitherto assigned for this meeting has 
been found necessary. june29 





I The Annual Meeting of the Society of the Alumni of 
the Divinity School at Cambridge will be holden in the Col- 
lege Chapel, on Tuesday, the 16th day of July, at 2 o’clock, 
P.M. The annual address will be delivered in the Chapel, 1 
at 4 o'clock, by Rev. E. 8. Gannett. D.D., of Boston. 

july6 2t JNO F. W. WARE, Secretary. 





9 Middlesex North Association.—The Middlesex North 


Dr. Bauer, Dentist, 


—AND— 
TEACHER IN THE ART OF DENTISTRY. 
Office No. 561 Washington street, Boston. 





A new method of inserting artificial teeth, on fine Gold 
awn pee ee the roots, of pivoting dam- 
aged, and of restoring decayed teeth, in the most durable 
manner, or of extracting them, without pain, and at very 
low prices 
Dr. Bauer in recommending his 
Boston community, begs leave to 


rg pr 
a thor- 
regular educat‘on and study in the best Universities in 
Germany, his long practice there, as also by several years 
ising with the most skilful dentists in the United States, 
e has acquired an experience in this art which places him 
among the most eminent in his profession. Dr. Bauer offers 
his services to insert artistical mineral teeth on fine Go'd 
plates, sp ye purest Gold, and to heal or extract 
sensitive and yed teeth, and in each and every branch 
in which the aid ofa practical dentist is required. Dr. B. 
has made it a particular rule that every patient receives 
a written guarantee stating the nature of the operation ew 
formed, the purity of the gold, and the genuineness of the 
inserted teeth, as also the term of years he warrants his 
work to last, and moreover he keeps a legal record in his 
office of his professional labors. 

The skill resulting from a long practice, and the suitable 
accommodation in his office, enable him to execute every 
order, of whatever nature in dentistry it is, to the full satis- 
faction, ax he flatters himself, of his patrons, and at the very 
lowest cash prices. 

Gold Filling one Tooth, 

Setting on Pivot with fine gold, 

Setting on Plate with fine gold, 

Extracting one Tooth, 

Cleansing “ 

Extracting with Chloroform, 

Half Set of Single Teeth, fine gold, 

Whole Set of Single Teeth, fine gold, 

Whole Set of Double Teeth, 

i> Teeth will be repaired at the lowest prices. 
may4 


oe 
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THE 


BOYS’ CLOTHING 


ESTABLISHMENT 
18 NOW IN SUCCESSFUL OPERATION AND PRE- 
PARING FOR A MUCH LARGER 
SPRING AND SUMMER BUSINESS 
THAN HAS EVER YET BEEN DONE 


The STORE, although previously extensive, has been en- 
larged by the addition of a part of an Adjoining Building, 
THEREBY MAKING THE SECOND STORY ONE 
OF THE MOST SPACIOUS AND BEST ARRANG- 
ED SALES ROOMS IN THE CITY ! 





= wpe rhe much larger than at any former period, and 
to whic! itions are constantly being made. It is - 
lieve, generally admitted that the a or? 


Boys’ Clothing at this Establishment 


Is better cut, better made, the sizes better as- 
sorted, and as a whole in far better taste than at 
any Store in this City ! 
There is no want of attention to the 
CONSTANT CHANGES OF FASHION, 


And purchasers may rely with PERFECT CONFIDENCE 
on being al-le to find whatever is desirable in this line. 





THOSE WHO BUY AT WHOLESALE 

WILL FIND OUR ASSORTMENT WORTHY OF THEIR 

ATTENTION ! 

SUCH AS CANNOT BE MET WITH ELSEWHERE 
AND AT THE— : 

LOWEST PRICES! 

BRANCH OF THE TRADE IS PAR- 

TICULARLY SOLICITED, 


A Friend, $50 00 
Rev. J. White, 2 00 y THE TERMS BEING LIBERAL. 
Dr E. Hobbs, Life Member, 19 09 


Oliver Hudson & Co. 
No. 4 


Brattle, near Court Street, Boston. 
w&b23 tf 





MOREY’S 
COLD SALT WATER BATHS, 


FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 
Western Avenue, (Mill Dam,) Rear of the Ner 
Brick Block. 

TrPRICES REDUCED. £9 
SEASON TICKETS, TWO DOLLARS. 


118 celebrated Establishment is now opened for the 
season. The Cold Shower and Swimming BATH has 
been removed into deeper water, which at all times is pure 
and abundant. The Ladies’ Baths are entirely removed 





Association are hereby notified that the meeting at C 
is postponed till further notice, in consequence of the Dedi- 
cation at Lowell oa Wednesday next, tv which the mem- 
bers are invited. JOS. C, SMITH, 
july6 Scribe. 





x, Overseers of Harvard College.—An adjourned meet- 
ing or tie wversters of tarvard Uollege wit) be neid on 
Thursday next, the eleventh day of July, at 12 o’clock. ** 
the Council Chamber, in Boston, 5 

july6 ALEXANDER YOUNG, Secretary. 





Uy Boston Association of Congregational Ministers. — 
The next meeting of this Association will be held at the 
residence of Rev. W. P. Lunt, in Quincy, on Monday, July 
8th. SAM’L. B. CRUFT, 

july6 Scribe. 





ry The Treasurer of the Massachusetts Evangelical So- 
ciety acknowledges the receipt of thirty dollars from the 
Church and Society in Shirley, to constitute their pastor, 
Rev. Mr Chandler, a Life Member. july6 





ty The next meeting of the Plymouth and Bay Ministe- 
rial Association, wil! be held at the residence of Rev Joseph 
Osgood, in Cohasset, on Tuesday, the 9th of July, at 5 
o'clock, P. M. E. NUTE, Jr., 

july6 Scribe. 











F iia emeta LIVING AGE. No. 321. 12} cents. 
ConTENTS. 

. Charles Astor Bristed to Horace Mann—N. Y. Albion. 

. The Game of Proverbs—Frow the French. 

. Lettice Arnold, Chap. IX.-X.—Ladies* Companion. 

Street Showmen and Perform*rs—Morning Chronicle. 

Maurice Tiernay, Chap. I1.-I11.—Dublin University 
Magazine. 

Festival of the Cradle—Ladies’ Companion. 

. Cuvier and the Swallows—Chambers’ Jour val. 

. A German Colony in Brazil—New Monthly Magazine. 

9. War of Hungarian Independence —Examiner. 

10. The Mass of Pope Marcellus—Genie des Arts. 

With Poerry. 

A new volame has just commenced. 


Published weekly, at Six Dollars a Year, by E. LITTELIL 
& CO., corner of Tremont and Bromfield sts. july 


COI NP wwe 





MPEROR JULIAN, by Neander. The -mperor Ju- 
lian and.his Generation, an Historical Picture, by Au- 
gustus Neander, translated by G. V. Cox. Ilvol. Just re- 
ceived by CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
juty6 111 Washington st. 





R. JOHNSON’S RELIGIOUS LIFE. Dr. Johnson, 
his Religious Life and his Death. 1 vol. $100. Just 
received by CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
july6 - 111 Washington st. 


A History of all Nations, 


N anew and improved plan, by 8. G. GOODRICH, 
author of “ History of the United States,” “ Pictorial 
Geography,” etc. etc , illustrated by 70 elegant Stylographic 
Maps and upwards of 700 Engravings, by French and Amer- 
ican arti-ts. This work contains a separate history of every 
nation of ancient and modern times, in the order of their 
existence, together with general views at suitable periods, 
showing how nations have acted upon or influenced the 
destines of one another, and presenting the great movement 
of mankind as one family, from the past to the present 
time. Inthe department of modern history, will be em- 
braced an account of the recent French Revolution—of the 
scenes of which the author was an eye witness ; and in ad- 
dition to a general history of the United States, a separate 
Map and history of each State, with the newly added Ter- 
ritories of California, etc., to the present time. The work 
will contain 1200 royal octavo pages, and will be printed on 
fine paper in the best manner, and will embrace as much 
matter as s1X octavo vol For families, indi- 
viduals, public and private Libraries, it will be an invalua- 
ble book. Price 25c. per number, with liberal discount to 
Agents and Booksellers. 
Published by WILKINS, CARTER & CO., No. 16 Water 
street, Boston, and for sale at the Periodical depots. 
june 15. 3tis. 











BUILDING MATERIALS, 
448 Washington Street. 


HE subscribers offer for sale their large stock at ex- 
T treme low rates, consisting of 


DOORS, BLINDS AND SASHES. 


from those of the Gentlemen, and are provided with Female 
Attendants. 

InvaLips and Cuitpren will receive particular et en- 
tion. 

Terms—Season Tickets, $2.00. 

Swimming taught by a competent professor. 

Additives! tewexe ery oun waded, with Figeting wer 
Baths. put up In the most apprered style. Also, new Dres« 

ng Rooms, which will at all times be found perfectly dry 
and convenient. 

The proprietor would call attention to the fact, that 
though his establishment has been very much improved, the 
prices have been reduced. 

The Ladies and Gentlemen of Boston are respectfully in- 
vited to call. 

Open from sunrise to 10 0’clock, P. M. 

june2z. uf TRUMAN MOREY. 





Stained and Ornamented Glass. 
J. M. COOK, 
No. 16 Atkinson Street, Boston, 


anufactures STAINED, CUT an! ORNAMENTED 

GLASS of various Colors, and in a great variety of 
Patterns drawn expressly for Side Lights, Church, Steam- 
boat, Ship, and other Ornamented Windows. LEADEN 
and METAL SASHES made to order. GROUND and 
ENAMELLED GLASS by the Wholesale and Retail. 


FIRE AND WATER-PROOF PAINT. 


The Ohio Metallic Paint is constantly kept by the Sub- 
scriber. This Paint is now used quite extensively on Roofs, 
Steamboats Dwelling-Houses, Barns, Railroad Cars, &c 
It isan excellent Paint for Brick Buildings and Iron Shut- 
ters, as it 1s impervious to moisture. T'o make a New Roof 
of an old leaky one, sweep it clean, then put on three good 
coats mixed with boiled linseed Oil, and see that thé joints 
are well filled up, and in a short time it will become a tight 
fire and water-proof roof. 

All orders, addressed to the undersigned, will meet with 
prompt attention. 

J. M. COOK, No. 16 Atkinson street, Boston. 


april6 3mis9mos 








DR. CARPENTER’S WORKS. 


er of the Four Gospels, by Lant Carpen- 
ter. vol. 

Memoirs of the Life of the Rev. Lant Carpenter, D.D.— 
Edited by Russell Lant Carpenter. 1 vol. 

Sermons on Practical Subjects, by the late Lant Carpen- 
ter, D.D. 

Carpenter’s Reply to Bishop Magee. 

Carpenter’s Lectures on the Atonement. 

A few copies of the above may be had at reduced prices 
of CROSBY & NICHOLS, 

No. 111 Washington st. 


(irindstones ! 


I 0 BEST GRINDSTONES, framed complete,— 
with improved hangings. 
15 tons prime Nova Scotia Stones, Grindstones, Rollers, 
Frames, &c. 
For sale by PARKER & WHITE, Agricultural Ware- 
house, No. 10 Gerrish Block, Blackstone street. 
june29 4w 


june 8. 








FURNITURE MANUFACTORY. 


D. WHITMORE, manufactures Furniture in all the 

e@ Fashionable Styles of the day —in a plain manner, at 

a moderate price, or elaborately finished and at high 
Cost,—of Walnut, Rosewood, Mahogany, &c. 

A Variety of Furniture and Upholstery Goods always on 
hand. Drapery Curtains, Shades, &c., put up in the most 
approved manner. Carpets made—Repairing, Re-polish- 
ing, &c., promptly attended to. 

344 Washington, corner of Hayward Place, up stairs. 
march2 6mis 





POTHECARY. SMITH & MELVIN, 325 
Washington street, under Amory Hall, continue 
to give particular attention to the prescripta of Phyai- 
cians and the medical requisitions of families. Confin- 
ing themselves as they do principally to the legitimate 
business of the apothecary or scientific and practical 
Pharmacy, and having unusual facilities for importing 
and selecting their medicines, customers may be assur 
ed of the purity and genuineness of every article dis 
pensed at their establishment. june23 








Also,—glass, stair and fence balusters, blind trimmings, 


i jy glazed, &c., &c. 
ee Mey Hl 6mo” BAILEY & JENKINS. 


Samuel Ingalls, M. D. 


TREATMENT OF LUNG DISEASES, 
and others, not cured by medicine alone. 


R_ S. INGALLS, whose popular lectures on 
C ion and chronic diseases, have been de 
livered throughout New England, is now permanently 
located in Boston. 
Office and Residence, No. 15 Montgomery Place 
near the Tremont House. istf nov4 


PHASES OF FAITH, 


By the Author of “Tue Sou.” 

UST received by LITTLE & BROWN, 112 Washing- 
J ton street.—Phases of Faith; or, Passages from the 
History of my Creed, by F. W. Newman, 8vo. Also, a 
few copies, remaining, of “The Soul,”}her sorrows and aspi 
rations; an Mssay towards the Natural History of the 
Soul, as the basis of Theology, by F. W. Newman. 

junel 


FOR THE HIGHER CLASSES IN SUN” 
DAY SCHOOLS. 


NTRODUCTORY Lessons on Christian Evidences, by 
I Archbishop Whately. ist American from the 10th 
London edition. This edition has been prepared by Rev. 
Thomas Hill, and is approved by the Middlesex Sunday 
School Association. 

Price $1.80 a dozen. Copy furnished for examination. 

CROSBY & NICHOLS, 

















EW BOOKS. The Vale of Cedars; or the Martyrs, 

by Grace Aguilar, author of Home Influence, &c. The 
Profeasor’s Lady, by Berthold Ayerback, author of Villege 
Tales of the Black Forest, translated by Mary Howitt. The 
Shoulder Knot; or Sketches of the Threefold Life of Man, 
a Story of the 17th Century, by B. F. Tefft. Just publish- 
ed and for sale by CROSBY & NICHOLS, 

june29 111 Washington st. 





CCLESIASTICAL MEMORIALS; relating chiefly to 
Religion and its Reformation, under the Reigns of 
King Henry VIII., King Edward VI. and Queen Mary the 
irst ; with the Appendixes containing the Original Papers, 
Records, &c., by John Strype, 7 vols 8vo. half calf. 
For sale by LITTLE & BROWN, 
june29 112 Washington st. 





ROSBY & NICHOLS publish this day, Chronicles and 
Characters of the Stock Exchange, by John Francis, 
author of the History of the Bank of England, firsi Ameri- 
can edition, to which are added Stock Tables from 1722 to 
1946, Dividends of the Bank of England Stock from 1694 to 
1847, &c. 


june29 111 Washington street. 





INGHAM’S WORKS. Antiquities of the Christian 
Church, and other Works. by Rev. Joseph Bingham, 
with the quotations at length, m the original Janguages, and 
a biographical account of the author. 9 vols. 8vo. full calf 
extra For sale by LITTLE & BROWN, 
june29 112 Washington st. 





YOUNG LADY who can furnish unquestionable ref- 
erences, Wishes to engage as un at t of a jady or 
family travelling abroad. 
Inquire of the Publisher of the Christian Register, No. 22 
School street, or at his house, No. 1 Bedford Place. 





junes. ligeos. 111 Washington st 





may 18 istf 








GOOD BARGAINS. 
z - WE 
|. WANT 
SELL 
OUT 
OUR WHOLE STOCK 


Sixty Days! 


TO SAVE PACKING UP. 





To Accomplish This 
AS NEARLY AS POSSIBLE, 
WE SHALL OFFLR 


Unusual Inducements ! 
TO ALL WHO ARE IN WANT 


—or— 


FANCY OR STAPLE GOODS! 





WE SPECIALLY INVITE OUR FRIENDS AND CUS 
TOMERS to co-operate with us in this object, as we shall 
make it as mucn to their advantage as to our convenience 


Shawls, 
Mantillas and Visites, 
Silks, 
Dress Goods, 
Linens, 
Housekeeping Goods, &., &e 


192 WASHINGTON STREET, 
GEO. W. WARREN & CO. 


New Goods Cheap! 


—AT Tai-- 


SILK AND SHAWL WAREHOUSE, 
66 HANOVER STREET. 


STUART & FURBES, 


LATE BAGLEY & STUART, 
AVING completed the alteration in their store have 
added to the valuable stock, a choice selection 

—or— 


SPRING AND SUMMER GOODS 


of all styles and qualities usually found in so large an estab 
lishment, such as 


SILKS, SHAWLS, VISITES, FRENCH 


—aND— 


GERMAN GOODS 


of every variety. 
Housekeeping articles, Mourning Goods, Linens, Dam- 
asks, Domestics, Flannels, Blankets, Quilts, Muslin De 
Laines, Ginghams, Whiie Goods, &c. 
junel uf 66 Hanover street, Boston. 





June 1 








New Fashionable Upholstery 
AND FURNITURE STORE 
EDWARD HIXON, 

170 Washington Street, Boston, 


worn iaform his friends and the public that 

addition to his Store No. 71 Cornhill, he ha 

taken the spacious building 170 Washington Street, op 

posite Bromfield Street, where will be found at 2» 

times the 

CHOICEST COLLECTION OF UPHOLSTERY 
GOODS AND CABINET FURNITURE, 


Manufactured from the best of stock. Particular at- 
tention paid to the seasoning of wood and putting to- 
gether all kinds of PARLOR, LIBRARY AND 
CHAMBER FURNITURE, iu fashionable style, and 
in such faithful manner as to stand furnace heat. 


E. H. would also inform his friends that he has 
made an arrangement with Mr. ABRAHAM KIM- 
BALL of Salem, of the late firm of Kimball & Sargent, 
to superintend the Store 170 Washington Street. 


§G- In accordance with the above arrangement, the 
subscriber has removed to Boston, 170 Washington 
Street, where he will be pleased to wait upon his 
friends and old patrons, pm execute any orders that 
they may entrust to his care. 

dec2 lyis ABRAHAM KIMBALL. 


SABBATH SCHOOL DEPOSITORY, 
111 Washington Street. 
CROSBY & NICHOLS, have for sale, a large collection 
'-& peewee run cavpuara SUTOOCL and TUNE 
NILE LIBRARIES, to which they invite the attention 
of all i d in Sabbath School 
7 Books will at any time be sent for examination, with 
the privilege of returning any that are not desired. 


C. & N. publish the following Manurs for Sabbath 
Schools : 

A Manual of Christian Doctrine and Institutions,—with 
— in the Language of Scripture. By Rev. A. B. 

uller. 

*,* The Publishers have received from Rev. Dr. Francis 
of Cambridge, Rev. A. P. Peabody of Portsmouth, and Hon. 
Stephen C. Phillips (President of the Boston Sunday School 
Society), letters, recommending the Manual in the highest 
terms. 

Lessons on the Parables ; by Rev. F. D. Huntington. 

A Scripture Catechism of the Christian Religion,—stated 
in the words of the Bible ; by Rev. Ephraim Peabody. 

The Gospel Narratives ; by Rev. H. A. Miles. 

The Ministry of Christ ; by Rev. T. B. Fox. 

A Manual on the Book of Acts; by Rev. T. B. Fox. 

The Words of Christ; from the New Testament. 
ae Questions on the New Testament. Parts L. ard 


The First Book for Sunday Schools. 

The Sunday School Hymn and Service Book. By Hon. 
Stephen ©. Phillips. 

The Sunday School Singing Book. 


> Specimens of the above will be sent to any Clergy- 
man or Superintendent who may wish them for examina- 
tion. mayll 


HAY TOOLS. 


fo attention of Farmers and dealers in Tools, is invit- 
ed to the largest and most complete assortment of Hay 
ing Tools everjoffered in this city, viz— 

800 duzen Roby & Sawyer's celebrated Scythes, includ- 
ing Silver Steel, Cast Stee], German Steel, and Steel Back, 
which are warranted to prove satisfactory, otherwise they 
may be returned. 

900 Horse Hay Rakes, all the best sorts, 

2500 Dozen Hand Rakes,—Hall’s, Haven’s, Snow’s, and 
Daine’s, 
350 Dozen Lamson’s, Clapp’s, Aiken’s & Stone’s Snaths, 
400 gross genuine Austin’s Scythe Rifles 
75 “ common 0. do. 

300 “ Quinebaug and Indian Pond Scythe Stones, 

212 dozen Hay Forks, including Morse’s, King’s, d&c. 

125 large “ Man Rakes,” for raking after a hay wagon, 

500 Grain Cradles, Sickles, Corn Hooks, &c. 

50 dozen Bush Scythes and Snaihs. 


All these-will be sold very low, at Wholesale or Retail, at 


Parker & White's 


AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE, No. 10 Gerrish Block, 
Blackstone street. 4w june29 














WORKS OF THE FATHERS. 
BEST EDITIONS. 

F°% sale by LITTLE & BROWN, 112 Washington st. 
Bishop Horne’s Works, 6 vols 8vo, half calf. 
Hooker’s Works, by Keble, 3 vols 8vo, full calf, extra. 

Barrow’s Works, 6 vols 8vo, half calf. 

Bishop Hall’s Works 12 vols 8vo, tree calf. 
Waterland’s Works, 6 vols, fiill calf. 
Chillingworth’s Works 3 vols 8vo, full calf, extra. 
Dr_ Donne’s Works. 6 vols 8vo, full calf. 

Bishop Jewel’s Works, 8 vols 8vo, full calf. 

Dean Graves’s Works 4 vols 8vo, tree calf. 

Dr. Paley’s Works, 4 vols 8vo, calf extra. 
Archbishop Magee’s Wo-ks, 2 vols 8vo. 

Pearson’s Minor Theological Works, 2 vols, 8vo, calf. 
Donne’s Devotions, 12mo, calf, &c. &c. 


We would call particular attention to the foregoing, as 
tine copies, in perfect order, of the best editions. 


ANGLO CaTHOoLic THEOLOGY. 
Library of Anglo Catholic Theology, 50 vols 8vo, cloth, 
uniform set. 
Anglo Catholicism not Apostolical, by W. L. Alexander, 
8vo. For sale by LITTLE & BROWN, 
may25 112 Washington st. 


THE CHRISTIAN EXAMINER 
AND RELIGIOUS MISCELLANY. 
NO. CLX., FOR JULY, / 
—EDITED BY— 


Rev. Georcs Putwam, D. D., and Rev. Georcs E. Ex.is 
ConTeENTs. 


Article 1. The Christ of the Gospel, and of St. Paul, 
Il. Agassiz’s Tour to Lake Superior, 
lil. Bakewell, on a Future Life, 
IV. Miracles, 
Vv. Martineau’s Reign of William Fourth, 
VI. Erasmus. 
Vil. Wordsworth, the Christian Poet, 
VIII. The Diversity of Origin of the Human Race. 
IX. Notices of Recent Publications. 
X. Religious and Literary Intelligence. 


7 A newwolume commences with this number. 
CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
june29 111 Wash 


At Home. 


R. MORTON, Surgeon Dentist, No. 19 Tremont Row, 
the anes Museum, will personally hon gv 














opposite 
his Pa 5 sera (Ether,) extract and fill teeth, insert 
beautiful artificial ones, without the slightest 
may 18. eoptf. , 
CE’S ANTI-TRINITARIAN BIOGRAPHY 
pre of the Lives and Writings of disti d 


' ans, exhibiting a view of the state of Uni- 
ve tn ag Worship in the principal Nations of 
Europe, from the Reformation to the close of the 17 h cen- 
tury, to which is added a history of Unitarianism in Eng 
land Juring the same period. By Robert Wallace. 3 vols 
Svo, London. Just received and for sale by 

: CROSBY & NICHOLS, 


june29 111 Washington st 
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{For the Register.] 


THE SOUL'S FREEDOM. 


The green grass grows where’er it will ; 
Beside the cottage door, 

And on the high head of the hill, 
That looks the valley o’er. 


The river flows ; nor feeble man 
Its tide directs, nor stays; 

But Him from whom the current rap 
Forever it obeys. 


There is no wind that man can guide, 
Nor tell its certain bound ; 
Restless the airy currents glide 
The earth’s wide surface round. 


Thou shalt not mark with narrow walls 
Thine own vast being’s scope ; 

°T is farther back than memory calls, 
Nor is it barred by hope. 


Nor fetter thou with human creed, 
The symbol of an hour, 

The mind that God’s own word has freed, 
And his own Spirit’s power. 


The wind, the tide, the growing grass 
Thy will cannot control ; 

Then fix no bounds it shall not pass, 
To the free, living soul. 





A PRAYER FOR GUIDANCE. 


Father ! the skies are dark above me, 
Before me lies a trackless waste— 

Long thus hast thou seen good to prove me ; 
O God ! to my deliverance haste ! 


1 do not ask that thou shouldst lighten 
The clouds impending o’er my way ; 

I only ask that thou wouldst brighten 
Their darkness with one guiding ray. 


I pray thee not to make less weary 

The waste through which my pathway lies; 
1 would but see that path, though dreary, 

And feel ’t is leading to the skies. 


Guide me, my Father ! if before me 
The Angel of thy Presence go: 

1 will not shrink, though clouds are o’er me, 
And round me gathered many a foe, 


1 do not falter at the distance 
Between me and my heavenly home : 
Wenury as seems this earth existence, 


I know "tis bounded by the tomb. 


Nor do I dread the ills that gather, 
Thick from the cradle to the grave ; 

Nor from earth’s cares and griefs, my Father, 
Do 1 implore thy power to save. 


Only from this—the darkness brooding 
O’er every path of life I tread, 

And from the gloomy fear intruding, 
That thou my spirit ne'er hast led. 


I seek thy aid—I ask direction— 
Teneh me to do what pleaseth thee ; 
Ic an bear toil, endure affliction, 
Only thy Jeadings let me see. 


Saviour! thou knowest that earth is dreary, 
For thou hast trod its thorny maze ; 

Guide me through all its wanderings weary ; 
Keep me forever in thy ways. 


O God, my God ! made no delaying, 
laste thee to help me when I cry ; 
O let me hear thy spirit saving, 

“ This is the way,” the Guide is nigh ! 
Guidance and strength! or these imploring 
Jesus ! my prayer ascends to thee ; 

Lead me through life that I adoring, 

May praise thee in eternity. 

{Episcopal Recorder. 





MISCELLANEOUS, 





CONTENT AND DISCONTENT. 


Bi MRS. R. 8S. LEGGETT. 





}Letty and Secan FE aptar “ore ae different im 
their dispositions as they were in appearance ; 
the one had aclear, rosy complexion, laughing 
eye, and joyous expression, with which the ful- 
ness of a reund figure and nimble step would 
accord, while the other had a shrunken, tall, 
straight body, with thin lips, dull gray eyes, and 
naturally no smile at all, unless a painful distor- 
tion of one side of her mouth, when an upfortu- 
nate occurrence in huusewifery was dwelt upon, 
might be so interpreted. I never saw her ron; 
but she would walk around the house as though 
there was death init. Even when they were 
children, Hetty would aiways come bounding 
into the door, with her apron fullof fruit or flow- 
ers, and her dress aj! in tatters from the exer- 
tion to gather them, while Susan would follow 
her demurely, with no evidence of the happiness 
and delight which beamed in every expression 
of her sister’s face and spoke in every word she 
breathed. . It was not that Susan was cross ei- 
ther, but a continual discontent seemed to hang 
upon every thing she said or did, If it rained 
jt ‘was to disappoint her ;° if the birds sung, 
‘every thing, even the birds, were happier than 
she.’ Ofcourse we loved Hetty—how could 
we help leving her best’ Even her cake tasted 
sweeter than Susan's, if it was browner, for it 
seemed as if the song with which she set gaily 
at work was ir our ear, and we could always 
hear it when we touched or eat any thing of 
hers ; while, ifit was Susan’s turn, (we used to 
take turns in those days in housekeeping,) she 
would sigh at breakfast time for fear she would 
miss her luck in haking, and if by ehance she 
did, she would mope about till next baking day 
came to redeem her credit: but Hetty would say, 
‘don’t fret, Susy ; if itis a little heavy it will 
last the longer ;" thus did the little annoyances 
of life embitter every day of it. It would read 
any one a lesson to see the two girls. With 
one the gentle streams, which might have beau- 
tified the flowers ever ready to spring up on their 
banks, were checked in their course and turned 
to fall over rocksand in muddy currents, while 
the other was a song of gladness inits silver 
rippling, pausing now in its tiny spray upon the 
sweet flowers which grew hourly in Hetty 
Layton’s bosom ; as itis said that ‘the boy is 
father of the man,’ so were the dispositions which 
were rooting themselves about the growth of the 
minds of them, to be the cloud or its silver lin- 
ing in all their future lives. 

In visiting the sick, (a sacre] duty with them 
both) their natural characteristics were felt. 
There was in the neighborhood a young crea- 
ture, who was lingering fur months. at the edge 
of life, and the voice of comfort was always so 
welcome, and it would seem when Hetty came 
to her with the basket of nice fruit and afew 
flowers, and brought pictures, and would sit by 
her chair, with her white hand laid in hers, the 
invalid would smile, and her languid eye would 
brighten to the cheerfulness of the kind creature 
beside her : and hope would seem to be by her 
in those short seasous ; and the mother and the 
sick girl would follow Hetty to the little gate, 
and beg her to come soon again, for her visits 
‘did Mary so much good ;’ but when Susan 
came she never brought flowers, and would sit at 
a distance and ask the attendant if she failed 
fast, and dwell upon her alarming symptoms, and 
relate other cases of a like nature and increased 
sufferings as the disease advanced, until ofttimes 
a faint, hysterical sob would come from the low 
couch, and Susan would return to say, ‘whata 

r turn Mary had while she was with her.’ 

Well, the girls grew up to be young women, 
and the toes of one would ache, while pinched 
up in a tight shoe, so intolerably that her whole 
frame seemed to partake of the agamy ; and Het- 
ty, although her foot was larger in its propor- 
tions, danced and tripped upon the green with 
all the light gracefulness of enjoyment, as her 
pleased countenance would seem to say, ‘the 
world and everybody in it owes tome my share 
of happiness—why shall I not claimit!’ If the 
old fiddler forgot to come, or the string of his 
violin snapped, and there was none other, vou 
would always hear her voice in time, making 
rousic for the little companies in the neighbor- 
hood, shocking greatly her sister’s propriety, 
who would exclaim against her making herself 
80 common, and transforming her sweet face in- 
to something more like the great peonies in the 
garden ; and besides, she would add, ‘you need 
not expect to attract the admiration of the young 


it, for 1 do believe they were laughing 
py lid Saotes at your labor ;’ but little could 
the kind hearted creature believe that so ill-dis- 
a person could live as to ridicule or dislike 
her for her efforts to please, when she felt that 
all her pulses were in harmony and good will to 
the least of the company. 
And so time passed ; and, notwithstanding the 
great difference in the attractive manner and dis- 
position of the two, it began to be rumored, about 
among the ‘young folks,’ that ‘Susan Layton 
had a beau,’ and stranger than fiction it was 


ue. 

John Walker was a young man calculated in 
every respect to render a wife happy—(if she 
were not determined to be »therwise)—he was 
encouraged by her parents to continue his visits, 
and Hetty urged upon her sister the gentle man- 
ners aud universal good name he enjoyed, but 
Susan wasunmoved. ‘Why is it !’ persisted 
Hetty, ‘you cant find a fault about him!’ At 
length she acknowedged that she was so scru- 
pulous—that he did not look neat enough—she 
liked him very well, but she knew that the pol- 
ished linen, white as snow, on his besom, had 
no connection with his wristbands; in plain 
terms, it was a false dickey, (we used to call 
them dickeys in those days,) for his wristbands 
were tucked up every other night, so she would 
not marry him for she hated deceit, and that 
closed John’s courtship ; but in a few months 
preparations were going forward for a wedding ; 
and Hetty, happy in the choice ofa lover, did 
not inquire into the secrets of his washerwoman, 
and believd that all was gold which littered. 
She reposed in trusting confidence that, as the 
time had come for her to leave the old house and 
the vine at her father’s door, the shadow of the 
roof tree of Henry Fielding would shelter her 
as lovingly as had the dear trees about her na- 
tive home ; and so after she had taken the Jast 
walk among the familiar places she had loved— 
looked her Jast upon the little brook, and her 
family of ducks, and stooped todrink from the 
clear spring, us she used to do when a child, she 
dashed away the natural tears which hung upon 
her lids, clung awhile in the arms of her parent, 
embraced her sister, and took her cheerful pres- 
ence from her childhood,s home. And now, as 
we have separated the sisters, we will separate 
their stories. 


The house to which Henry Fielding brought 
his young wife, was a great old-fashioned build- 
ing, with a stone hall and a broad staircase, and 
heavy mouldings; the huge doors showing the 
security and strength of its wood-work, and the 
thick, solid masonry promised a home for many 
generations of the Fielding family ; it had been 
the ancestral homestead, and with each descend- 
ant the pride of family increased, and so also in- 
creased the beauty of the grounds and gardens 
around it. The smooth cut free-stone showed 
that taste, as well as wealth, had been bestowed 
upon every part of the stately mansion. The 
door-yard was filled with trees, very old, and 


box-wood, trimmed and fashioned in various 
shapes of urns, and cones, and baskets. To be 


evergreen, and beneath were immense bushes of | 


ing the domestic comfort of a cheerful helpmate, 
and a smile to greet him by his hearth. 
But when did ever change of circumstance 
minister to a mind so diseased. The malady had 
rown with the victim from childhood, and years 
had strengthened it; and now no remedy could 
be found to apply to the full grown incubus. A 
stranger to have entered in the beautifully ap- 
pointed drawing-rooms, all tastefully decorated 
with draperies and specimens of art, would be 
led to the belief that the drop-curtain hid no pic- 
ture behind the scenes to mar the comfort appa- 
rently showing itself in all things. , 

But as each heart knoweth its own bitterness, 
so Richard Lewis knew the cloud upon his door- 
way would never brighten ; no domestic sunshine 
would gladden the future. And his girls, who 
were fast approaching those years which need 
the fostering of tender guidance to direct them 
through the mazes of youth, received no gentle 
influences from her, who had assumed the res- 
ponsibility of a kind director. And thus her life 
passed on, unloved and unloving, she shed no 
joy, and gave no comfort ; those who had trust- 
fully reposed in the promises of hope, found them 
like the apples of the Dead Sea, filled with the 
ashes of deception. 

And now, leaving her in her impoverished dis- 
content, we will return to Hetty, who moved still 
in the firmament of a quiet spirit, the centre of 
the orbit, her home. And although fortune had 
again (as the world would say) frowned more 
fiercely upon the family of love, yet ‘ why need 
we mourn over a few acres goue ?’ 

‘My husband,’ she cheerfully replied to a 
roan which involuntarily burst from Henry 
‘jelding’s full heart, as the ancestral halls of his 

futhers receded from his lingering gaze— have we 
not the world before us, und our growing family 
to prop us, as our shadows lengthen ; and be- 
sides, we have health, and brave hearts with us, 
to take to the luxurious West ; and these are all 
we need, they tell us.’ 

And thus, with a woman's soul and woman’s 
courage, she cheered the drooping partner whom 
she had so faithfully served and loved, through 
good report and evil report, through the passes 
of better and worse, richer and poorer; and she 
never saw her ‘ greenwood home,’ nor the state- 
ly boxwood arns, nor the grave of her dear child 
beyond the garden walls again; and when she 
wrote to her friends she would say— But we 
have found another green wood, and the trees we 
used to think so grand are children compared to 
the venerable forest ones which shade our cottage 
—and we are so happy ; we have seen so much 
of the beautiful world by leaving the little one | 
had always lived in; and then the flowers—every- 
thing is a garden here; and the little borders 
about us are bright with those I brought with me, 
and they grow so much gayer in this rich soil ; 
and our boys are all about us too, and we live 
like monarchs in our new kingdom, and we have 
most loving subjects. If we had dear Emma 
with us, just to look through the iong, long dark 
| woods, and see the boys with their wives and 
little ones about them, and to hear the birds sing- 
ing just as gay as was herself, sweet child!’ 

















sure, they were stiff enough to look at, but every 
|thing was in keeping, and they were green even 
| when the hills were covered with snow, and Het- 


ty called it her ‘Evergreen Home ;’ and dear} 
child, her own heart was just like it, for there | 
| was always a freshness and beauty about it, even | 


| when the cold winter of affliction came upon her. 
| As years eame and went, they brought their 
leares with them ; a large family was springing 
}up and filling the hallsand shady walks with 
the voices of children ; and happy as had beer 
jall her days as maiden and wife, the devoted 
mother thanked God daily that he had bestowed 
} so much to make her path pleasant, but it is not 
sunshine alone which gives fragrance to the flow- 
ets or dew that moisteneththe earth ; there were 
clouds in the horizon of this happy family, and 
they were the first that had ever threatened its 
| tranquillity. 
| Ihave said it was pride in the owner of 
| Fielding Manor to. retain its possession : but 
| with the property were increasing incumbran- 
| ces, and combined with a large family and gen- 
| erous living, the estates of the fine place were 
much involved, and it became necessary for great 


the hearth, and presided at the board, and what, 
if during the warm months, the cool and spa- 


| plucked the gay flowers from the borders, Het: 





And so, from the day she was first rocked in 
her cradle until the last when the flower parted 
| and fell in upon her narrow resting-place—was 
| the life of Hetty a cuntinual feast, and her mem- 
| ory was blessed to those who had lived in her 
| suniles, 





' 
| Freepom unoer Pivs IX. A_ considerable 
| sensation has lately been produced by the viola- 
| tion of the domicile of M. Ercoue, the Vice Con- 
| sular Agent of England. A violent entrance was 
made by the police, at 10 o’clock at night ; draw- 
ers and closets were opened, papers and beoks 
were examined, and the most active search was 
kept up until morning, for political writings, and 
Protestant Bibles, which M. Ercoie, thougha 
Roman Catholic, was suspected of secreting. The 
seareh was wholly inaffectual ; the only Bible 
found was that in common use, licensed by the 
Church, M. Ercoxe is a Roman subject, and of 
course, can claini no more exemption from the 
tender mercies of his Geverument than any ot 
his countrymen, But his Consular Agency had 
been for many years recognised by the Papal au- 





jover bis doorway. 
domestic economy ; bat a cheerful spirit ruled | y 


¢ious bed-chambers were crowded with strangers, | 
and nurses with other's children in their’ arms, | 


thorities, and the British arms were displayed 
This fact ought to have se- 
cured him some consideration, and some immu- 


| nity from the rude treatment to which he was 


subjected. The insult and the injury, it is said, 
were designed less for him than for his principal, 
Mr. Freesoen, the Consul, who, by his liberal 


vi . * . 
Wrvutd cay, “1840 a0 pleasant Tor whe hays to have| O™® has earned the disfavor of the Pontifical 


company, and so lively—that Emma (her eldest} 
daughter) enjoys it so much, that we feel sorry | 


when summer is gone ; for all that are with us! 


Government. 





Tue Happy Motner. The Mother is happy 


| seem so much like our own, that the toil of serv-| when her sweet babe is born, aad when the help- 


jing them is nothing.” And so like the sun she! 


| brightened everything she looked upon, and even | 


|labor was gilded by her smile. ‘So long as God | 
gives us health, dear Henry, do not regard me ; | 
we are happier and rest better in the perfurmance 
of our duty. These are small ills 
children blooming and healthy around us.’ 
Thus she would cheer the drooping spirit of! 
| her husband in seasons of despondency, making | 
light of those vexations which beset a large} 
| household and slender means. 
Emma, the companion of her mother, and her| 
ready assistant, partook of all the sweet amiabil- | 
ities of her disposition: but a delicacy of health 
|had followed her from childhood, and now the} 
‘bloom upou her fair cheek looked * too bright to| 
|be good,’ her neighbors said. But with the} 
| buoyancy of youth and her natural sprightliness | 
| of temper, she would not grieve her kind parents | 
| by complainings ; and although her couch was 
| at times the scene of severe pains, and a slight, | 
low cough disturbed her rest, still there was but 
, occasional anxiety felt for their beloved daugh- 
ter, so well did her innocent deceit cover the 
|‘ worm in the bud.’ But a few years found the 
| invalid growing frailer, and the comfortable chair 
} was wheeled in the most inviting spots, and the} 
|brothers brought in delicacies to tempt the ap- | 
jpetite. Yet still content and hope were ever 
| written upon the countenance of the trustful) 
mother; and when finally the chilly winds of} 
jautumn brought the invalid to sit in the bright 
|sunny south parlor, it was areal delight to see 
|the labor of love which showed itself in every- 
| thing—little vases of flowers were placed around, 
| which Emma had arranged, and light fancy work | 
disposed of to the attentive friends who visited | 
the sick girl, were a real source of pleasure to 
|the gentle child. * For I am not a burden,’ she 
| would say, ‘and I can help you yet, mother.’ 
_ And so the winter passed; and when the dai- 
|sies and violets came in her lap, and decked the 
little green banks above the garden wall, she laid 
| her angel head upon her mother’s shoulder, and 
yielded her tender spirit to her Maker. 
| *Dear Emma's sickness was a great comfort 
to us,’ Hetty would say to her sympathizing 
| Siends for a great part of the time ; ‘ it was not 
| heart sickness ; and then, we saw all our friends 
|so often, and they were so kind, and | always 
|had her near me, and now | know'that she is 
safe ; and perhaps had she lived, she would have 
jleft us, and had care and anxiety to distress her.’ 
| ‘Thus was she ever distilling sweets from bit- 
iter fruit; thus did she show the meekness of 
;content and the humility of a true Christian. Not 
|so with Susan : having at a Jate period in life 
jconnected herself with a person of estimable 
|qualities, and settling upon one of the most de- 
|sirable locations of the beautiful East River, she 
readered those around her so uncomfortable by 
|repining at her-lot, that hersociety was a burden 
jtoall. Her husband was a man, as I have said, 
|of estimable amiabilities, and in selecting his sec- | 
ond partner, he had hoped, in Susan Layard, to) 
find a companion and friend, who would fill ap| 
ithe vaeancy left in his heart, by the death of a 
|most beloved wife, at the same time giving to 
his young daughters a tender guardian for their 
future years. Alas, for his prospects! the beau- 
jtiful paths of bis former life of pleasantness he 
|svon discovered were laid waste by the spirit of 
\discontent he had brought in their midst; the 
| dear haunts and scenes about his really pictur- 
jesque dime, the cool bowers and shaded walks, 
upon which he had bestowed so much labor, and 
\felt so much pride, drew no feeling of admira- 
\tion from his wife ; and the home for which all 
|his youth had been spent in toil to obtain, a 
i‘home in the country,’ was regarded by his 
companion as one very great drawback to her 
jenjoyment. ‘She always had hoped to live in 
|the city; and now, from her connexion, it ap- 
| peared that her destiny was fixed-—she never had 
| enjuyed the thing she desired ; of course it was 
|not to be looked for.’ And with murmurings 
| such as these, she finally succeeded in rendering 
her husband's house so uncomfortable, that after 
a few years of their marriage he consented to 
yield his wishes wo her, and return to the city be 
had quitted with loathing, in the hope of procur- 








See our} 


less thing lies in her bosom. 

She is happy when it begins to take notice and 
return her smile. 

She is happy when it totters over the floor and 
utters its first syllable. 

She is happy when the boy trips along by her 


| side, and when the girl sews or reads by her 


knee. 

Happier still is that mother, when she listens 
to the prayers of her beloved one. 

O how happy, when the youth becomesa child 
of grace! 

Sut happiest of all will she be, when she meets 
all her children at the right hand of Christ, 

Christian mother, do you not find motives to 
prayer and fidelity in these simple thoughts '— 
Presbyterian Treasury. 





Aw Immortat Cuitp. Those who have ost 
an infant, are never, as it were, without an in- 
fant child. The other children grow up to man- 
hood and womanhood, and suffer all the changes 
of mortality, but this one alone is rendered an 
immortal child; death has arrested it with its 
kindly harshness, and blessed it into an eternal 
image of youth and innocence. 








BOR CHILDREN. © 


THE SENSITIVE PLANT. 

My mother and her three children came back 
to live with grandfather. The children were 
very glad to leave the city and go into the coun- 
try, where the large green fields were, and shady 
trees to play under. Grandfather had a beauti- 
ful garden ; he loved a garden dearly, and he 
had taken great pains to fill it with fine fruits 
and flowers, It stretched to the brink of a small 
creek. Here was a summer-house covered with 
woodbine. It was very cool and pleasant in the 
summer house. 

Grandfather gave Robert and myself a little 
spot for our garden. We were very much 
pleased to have a little garden of our own ; every 
morning and evening we worked init. Grandfath- 
er once said, he thought it was the nicest looking 
corner in his great garden. ‘This made us very 

lad. 

; One day a gentleman came to see us from afar. 
He visited the garden, and talked a great deal 
about gardens and flowers. We thought he lov- 
ed them as much as grandfather and mother did. 
When he went away, he patted me on the head 
and said, ** [ will send you some seeds of the 
sensitive plant, my child, to plant in your dear 
littie spot.” 

The seeds came, and mother kept them eare- 
fully for next spring, when we took more pains 
than usual in making our garden, on account of 
our beautiful new plant, No svoner was it 
planted, than we longed to see it up; every 
moruing we ran to look for it. ‘* I hope it don’t 
mean to cheat us,” cried Robert, after waiting 
Jong in vaio. Mamma said she did not think it 
meant any such thing; perhaps it was waiting 
fur some sunshine. ; 

After many days, something began to turn up 
the earth. ** It’s come, it’s come! the sensitive 
plant has come through,”’ I cried in joy, racing 
to mamma’s chamber; “it’s got here at last, 
come and see, mamma.’’ Never was flower- 
plant watched with deeper interest. 

As the weather became warmer, small branch- 
es came out of the parent stem and grew rapidly. 
One day as Robert and | worked in our garden, 
by chance he brushed his hand rudely against it. 
Lo, the little leaves folded themselves suddenly 
together, and shrunk down towards the earth ; 
it looked abashed and frightened. ‘* See the 
sensitive plant,’”’ I cried; ‘* Robert, you have 
killed it.” ‘* It can't be,’ said Robert. We 
looked at it in wonder. ** Let’s go and tel] mam- 
ma, and ask what it means.” Robert ran for 
her. Meanwhile I hung over the plant with the 
greatest curiosity ; it began to stir itself again. 

“« It’s not dead, it’s only terribly frightened,’ 
T cried, as Robert and mother came down the 
walk. Then she told us it was for this reason 


called the sensitive plant, because it shrunk so 
timidly from the touch, yy Y hanging down 
its httle feaves and branches. It seems to have 
the power of feeling in a great degree, in this 
respect differing from many other plants. As we 
stood and looked, the little thing raised itself up 
and opened its leaves ; mamma touched it again 
with her finger ; it shrank away from her instant- 
ly. ‘ This is queer enough,’’ cried Robert ; 
“Tam glad the gentleman sent it.”’ Robert 
was for showing it to everybody ; indeed he was 
never tired of trying its wonderful properties, and 
whether it did really feel or not was a question 
we talked over a dozen times a week. Jt was a 
wonder to all the children round. At last some 
one told us it would lose its sensitive power, if 
we tried it too often. Henceforth we began to 
be very choice of it. 

One day I caine home from school very ill-hu- 
mored. I ran through the long entry into the 

arden. Catching a view of mamma at our gar- 

en, I ran across the beet-beds towards her. She 
was handling our sensitive plant. ‘* Oh,” I cried, 
you are always hurting my sensitive plant ; 
you shan’t.” She looked up into my face. 
** The cow has been in the garden,” she said, 
ithen rose and walked away. Ibentdown. Be- 
hold, the print of a cow’s hoof directly on the 
spot where it grew ; one side of it was torn and 
broken, but the dirt had been carefully brushed 
off and the stock set erectly up. And mamma 
in her thoughtful love had gone to its help. 

How had I spoken to her; how had I repaid 
hercare. Her look of sad surprise and mild 
rebuke pierced my heart. I would have given 
any thing to recall those angry words. I want- 
ed to run and throw my arms around her neck, 
and ask her forgiveness. Standing on tptoe, 
with the tears blurring my sight, I looked anx- 
iously around the garden to find her. She was 
gone. No good opportunity came that afternoon 
of seeking her forgiveness, and if it had, perhaps 
I felt too much adhamed of my wicked conduct 
to speak of it. ‘That night I lay down upon my 
pillow with a great weight upon my heart. 

** Mamma, dear mamma, I did not mean to,”’ 
I sobbed aloud, when the lainp was taken away 
and it was dark. Alas, she did not hear. 

During the week I tried all I could to be a 
dutiful, obedient child, in the hope of making 
up my angry words ; but sai had been spoken, 
and could not be unspoken. I remembered them, 
if she did not. The sensitive plant never looked 
to me as it had done. 

‘Twenty years passed away from that summer, 
and [ was then away in a distant partof the 
land. A Jetter was brought to me one evening, 
saying that my mother was very ill. I went to 
my chamber with an achingheart. The thought 
that I might never see my mother again, filled 
me with grief. In the night I awoke thinking 
of it. ‘* Mother, dearest mother,” 1 cried, 
‘would that | were near you.” Then came 
vividly to my mind the angry, unkind words 
which { had spoken twenty years before. It 
added to my sorrow ; I thought of all ber tender 
love, all the happy and beautiful hours which 
we had passed together. J tried to comfort my- 
self with thinking how happy I had made her, 
how much J had added to her enjoyments; bat 
alas, it could not make up to my own heart for 
the angry, harsh words spoken twenty years be- 
fore. 1 could not forget them ; 1 could not blot 
them out; they came and doubled my grief. 
had often remembered them before, but now they 
seemed sharper than a two-edged sword. 

Harsh, unkind language to my mother, my 
dearest and best friend; she who loved me so 
dearly, who bore so patiently with all my faults, 
who with such a kind and steady hand led me in 
right paths, who nursed me in sickness and cared 
for me as no one else could. I could never re- 
pay her. Even now, whenever | sit down and 
call to mind what a dear, good mother she has 
been, I weep for the sin of those wicked words. 
I wish I could forget them. Oh, I wish they 
had never, never been said. To this day | can- 


| Sin casts long, dark shadows on all our pleas- 
| ures. 


they will learn a sad and solemn lesson from it. 
If you would not lay c 
for future time, which will never heal, be kind, 
obedient, respectful to your mother, to your fath- 
er. At best, you tan never repay their love. 
Strive to do what you can, Make them happy ; 
watch your lips lest any word escape that will 
wound their feelings : 1f once said, it can never 


be unsaid. Ajways bear.in mind the command 
given by Lod Wnecit” ** Honor 4 fatter ana 


hy mother.’’ 





Be Creerrvut with Caitoren. 


fraught with expectation and fervor. The sun- 





jdark and gioomy ; and, what is worse, if they 
| have a sombre teacher, by an inevitable associa- 
| tion of ideas, his shadow is apt to rest ever on 
levery religious subject. 











| = 
| New Edition, Improved. 
| THE CHRISTIAN’S CATECHISM 
—on— 
Lessons from the Old and New Testaments on Religion 
and Mora’ity. 

For the use of Families and Sunday Schools, by Lewis G. 

Pray, Author of History of Sunday Schools. 


the character and value of the ‘ Christian's Catechism’ 
have been received by the author from Clergymen and Lay- 
men of our denomination. 
“ I} thank you for the copy of the Christian’s Catechism, 
which you were kind enough to send me. 1 have read it 


purpose for which it was composed. 
conversation to a class, and to make teacher and taught, 
search the Scriptu:es, | know of no text book better adapt- 
ed. This, in my view, should be the end proposed by all 
books used in Sunday Schools.” 

“1 thank you for the copy of your Catechism you sent 
me. It seems to me the very thing to supply an existing 
need both in respect to teacher and pupil. 1 wish to supply 
a portion of my Sabbath School with the work. fend me, 
&c.” 

**L regard it as an excellence of your Catechism that it is 
suited to make the scholar study and think ; that it expects 
a prepared lesson on his part ;—while, at the same time, it 
is, throughout, so very suggestive, and so seizes hold of the 
really important facts and principles, disposing them in 
suitable order, that it cau hardly fail to incite an intelligent 
teacher to doing his part. The topics seem to be very well 
chosen indeed The employment of Scripture language for 
answers, presents some peculiar advantages ” 

“Tt fills a space I have wished to seeoccupied, and sup- 
plies what—so far as the first part is concerned, 1 had once, 
when a Sunday School teacher, theught of attempting my- 
self. Children grow up without any accurate knowledge o' 
the Old Testament for the want of this very Manual which 
you have now prepared. * * The arrangement of the 
Second Part strikes me also as felicitous, and calculated to 
impress children concerning moral and religious duties.” 


It appears to me really to supply a great want in Sunday 
School instruction, and to supply it well.” 
“I should not want anything better as a Sunday School 


scholars,—go along slowly and thorough!y, and require them 
to repeat the Scripture passages referred to,—talk with 
them—ex plain—illustrate—require at every new lesson a 
recapitulation on their part of what I had said on the pre- 
vious Sunday (that woud exercise their memory, and deep- 
en the foundation I wished to Jay) and after I have thus been 
through the book, go over it again with them twe or three 
times ” 

“Thave not examined a Manual in which answers are 
given by quotations from Scripture with which I have been 
more pleased than with yours.” 

“I have never been quite satisfied with the mode of teach- 
ing in our Sabbath Schools. Teachers aré too mach con- 
| figed to their text books. The schools are mechanical and 
| consequently monotonous. The suggestions to teachers in 
} the First Part of your book will tend somewhat to break up 
{ that evil.” 


“1 thank you heartily on my own account for your Chris- 





1| monary 


not look at a sensitive plant but with sadoess.— | 


Should any children read this story, I hope) 


up in your heart sorrows | a 


In order to 
gain the hearts of children, it is needful to be| Lamguages, and the English brauches usually pursued in 


ny temperament shrinks away from all that is 


NAHE following among others, voluntary testimonials to | 


teacher, than to take your little book with a class of young | 


Commission Paper Establishment. 


JONES & WHEELWRIGHT, 
Corner of Water and Devonshire Streets, Boston. 


Hie constantly for sale, in lots to suit purchasers, 
the following articles, which they offer at manufac- 
turers’ prices, for cash or approved credit. 


TO PUBLISHERS OF BOOKS, PAMPHLETS, &e. 


Book paper, medium and medium and a half; double do, 
of vorious weight and color Any size and quality made to 
order at short notice. 


FANCY COLORED PAPER. 


For handbills, book cov fly leaves, &c. ; glazed and 
unglazed double cap, assoried colors, for writing-bouk cov- 
ers. 





NEWSPAPER. 

Newspaper constantly on hand of the various sizes and 

qualities usually called for, such as 
27X42 
27X42 
26X37 
26X36 
26X36 
26X36 
25X38 
25X38 
25X38 
22X32 
22X31 

21X33 19X24 


FOOLSCAP, LETTER PAPER AND FOLIO POST 
Quarto Post, ex'ra superfine, fine, and common, white 

and blue plain and rujed ; Packet Post, extra superfine, 
lain and ruled ; Commercial Post ; white and blue Folio 
oat. 


TO GROCERS AND PROVISION DEALERS. 
Straw and Rag Wrapping Paper, all sizes; Bag by ae! 


Tea Wrapping, Manila Paper, all sizes; cheap Cap an 
Letter Paper. 


24X38 
24X38 
24X38 


TO DRUGGISTS. 


Hard Ware Paper, all sizes ; white and colored Wrap- 
ping, do. do. ; Blue Paper, for Seidlitz powders. 


TO SHOE MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS. 
Straw Boards and Shoe Paper, white and assorted. 


TO MANUFACTURERS. 
Cloth Paper, all sixes ; Ruling do., do.; Press do., do, 


TO SHIPPERS. 
Straw Wrapping Paper, cll sizes and thicknesses. 


CARDS. 

Satin Enamelied Cards, of superior quality, at prices as 
low as the common Pearl Surface; fine and extra fine 
Enamelied Cards ; Satin Evamelied sheets, 20x24. 

mayll lmis2mos 


VAPOR BATHS, 


Conducted by Dr. M. M. Miles, at No. 1 Cam- 
bridge St., near the Revere House, Boston. 
HE Medicated Vapor Baths are invalnable agents in re- 

moving severe Colds, Coughs, attacks of Rheumatism, 

&c., besides being among the greatest luxuries that can be 

enjoyed. They are important auxiliaries in the treatment 

of almost all Chronic Diseases. 
The late Dr. Wm. Ireland, an eminent physician of the 
city of New York, says: “I am myself so fully satisfied of 
| the very extraordinary and powerful effect of the medicated 
| Vapor Baths, as an aid to general practice, that I would not 
| be without thei for all that I have hitherto known of my 
| profession.” 
| Dr. John C. Warren, of Boston, says, “The Vapor Bath 
is a remedy that I have been in the habit of employing for 

| many years. My experience of it has led me to consider 
one of the most powerful and efficacious applications, when 
judiciously employed.” 

Dr. J. V. C. Smith, of this city, says, “under the judicious 
gnidance of a responsible physician, we feel warranted in 
say ing thes great good, in a restoration of impaired health, 
may be effected by the Medicated Vapor Baths.” 

Dr. Wim. Ingalls, of Boston, says, “The beneficial effects 
of these Baths far exceed my most sanguine expectations.” 

Dr. Moses Holbrook, of Charleston, 8. C. says, “The 

| Medicated Vapor Bath was the menus of restoring my be- 








loved wife to a comfortable state of health, and has been 
the sole means of her enjoying it in a degree that she never 
| could have experienced without its aid. When she was 


first carried to the Bath, she was at death’s door from pul- 


dine 





ption of long st re 

Ty Whitlew’s Medicated Vapor Baths, Sulphur Fume 
Baths, Iodine Vapor Baths, and Piain Vapor Baths, admin- 
istered — (Sundays excepted,) from 8 o’clock, A. 

| M.. to 9 P. M. 

| This is one of the most extensive and best arranged Insti 

| tutions of the kind in this country. The subscriber hopes 

} that his long experience in managing such an Institution, 

; will give him the confidence and patronage of the public. 

| MASON M. MILES, M. D. 

| Bogton, Nov. 10, 1849. isSm& os 


| COMMUNION WARE. 
| PALMER & BACHELDERS, 


' 
| No. 91 Washington Street, 


| 








if AVE made arrangements for the manufacture of a new 
| pattern of ®itver PLratréo Communion Service, for 
| their own exclusive sale, of a quality which they can war- 
| remt, at much lower prices than have heretofore been 
| to wit :— 
} Piated Flagons, ° pints 
| ” ~ 2 quarts 
Plates 10 inch e. 

“ “ 14 “ & 
} “« Cups, 1 pint s ” 
| * Christening Basin > 

are pow prepared to execute orders for any quanti 

| ty of full sets, or single pieces; and invite Clergymen, 
| Church Committees, and others to call and examive their 
| assurtment before making purchases. 
may 18 3tis3tos 


$7 00 each. 
ae 





CROMARD TILL cCOMOOL. 


j renarp Hitt Famity Boarapine fcnoo.. Mr. and 
| Mrs. Mack, formerly of Cambridge, have opened their 
Roarding School iu a new hou-e planned and furnished ex- 
pressiy jer the accommodation of twelve pupils. Their 
¢ ‘urse of instruction will embrace the Ancient and Modern 


| Academies. 
} The house is situated in Watertown, near the Watertown 
and West Cambridge Depot, on the Fircnpure RasLroap, 
six miles from Boston, in the midst of extensive ard diver- 
| sified grounds, in the immediate vicinity of the well known 
Wellington }sill, commanding a wide and beautiful pros- 
pect ; is well warmed. well ventilated, and supplied with 
au abundance of pure spring water in each story ; also a 
bathing room, containing a douche, shower bath, &c., &c. 
Music, Drawing, Dancing, &e., by the best Teaohers in 
| Boston. 
The Second Quarter commences Monday Sept. 10th. 
| Rerexexces.—Prof. Beck, Rev. R. M. Hodges, Cam 
| bridge. Jas. Brown, Esq., (Little & Brown.) Boston. 
| For further particulars, address Mr. and Mrs. Mack, care 
of S. O. Mead, Esq., Boston. uf marcl6 


Family Boarding School for Boys, 
AT JAMAICA PLAIN, ROXBURY. 


| S ord Subscriber gives notice that the SUMMER TERM 
| of his Family Boarding School for Boys, will com- 
} mence on the &th of July. 
I Lis establishment unites the advantages of a healthful 
and pleasant location, with those of large and convenient 


} 


carefully through, and think it admirably adapted for the | buildings, and extensive and retired grounds. 
Toe suggest topics of | 


Thorough invstructi -n is given in all branches preparatory 

\ to College or Mercantile pursuita. 

| Application for admission may be made by letter, or by 
personal inte: view with the subscriber, at his residence, on 

Ceutre street, corner of Pond street, Jamaica Plain, Rox- 

bury. Cc. M. VINSON. 
june22. lwis.3wos. 


HOME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
AT FRAMINGHAM. 
4 by ~ Summer Term of this School will commence on 
Tuesday, the first day of June next. A small nuwber 

of pupils will be received into the Subscriber's family ; and 
| the constant care and attention of himself and his wife will 
| be devoted to them, as regards both their intellectual and 
mioral training. 

Terms ;:—8132, per annum. 


Rererences. Mr. Geo, B. Emerson, Wm. H. Knight, 
Esq., Wm. HH. Foster, Esq., (Cashier Grocers’ Bank) Bos- 
| ton; Rev. A.R Baker, Medford ; Rev. H. F. Edes, Wo- 
burn; Mr. J. W. Brown, and J. &. Wheelez, Esq., Fra- 

mingham. RUFUS F. BREWER. 
| Framingham, May 11, 1850. 3mos 


The Spanish Language, 
_ a Subscriber, ten years resident in Cuba, wishes to 
give instruction in the SPANISH LANGUAGE, to 
classes or individuals. Apply at No. 1 Bedford Place, 
where terms aud hours will be made known. 
Refer to Amos Lawrence, Esq.; Rev. J. K. Lothrop; 


| Philo 8, Shelton, Esq. 
| june 15, tf. MRS. ANNA Y. LORD. 














SUNDAY SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 


HE Subscriber has just received a new supply of Books 

for Sunday School Libraries. He will be happy to 
send bundles of Books to order, from which may be selected 
such as are wanted. A catalogue of choice Library Books 
may be had on application. Every effort will be made to 
aid in the selection of Books, for those who cannot come to 
town. 

BENJ. H. GREENE, Old Sunday School Depository. 

juves. 3t. 124 Washing on street 





BIBLES. 


MIE Massachusetts Bible Society, at their Depository, 
15 Cornhill, have for sale and keep constantly on hand, 





tian Catechism, and in behalf of the less fortunate class of 
children among whom 1 am more particularly culled to | 
labor. * * 1 like the Second Part of your Manual espe- | 
cially in which Religious and Mor .| duties are pointed out Also, Oxford and London editions. 
| in specific paseages of Scripture of, generally, so simple and | Theirstock of books in Foreign Languages is extensive, 
| dire *t a character that any child able ty perceive the nature | embrucing the Hebrew, Latin, Greck, Weich, Gaelic, Freneh, 
| of the duty cannog bat anderstand the langnage of the in-| German, | atch, Spanish, Italian, Portuguese, Danish, Swe- 
'j The longer 1 live the more do | reverence the | dish, Polish, Arabic, Syriac, Chinese. 


Junction tei 
“Book of Books”, and I think the more it is studied and | rr Quarto “ibles of superior quality in plain and rich 
bindings suitable for the Pulpit. 


stamped on the memory the better.” 
may 25 8. T. FARWELL, Agent. 


“A thorough examination of your Catechism has given 
me great satisfaction, and meets with my unqualified appro- | 
bation. It meets a want which has long been felt,—at| ROSBY & NICHOLS have |-tely published—King 
least which I have felt ever since | have been the Pastor eo} /} Rene’s Daughter, translated from the Danish. Bul- 
a Sunday School. In my judgment it possesses advantages | finch’s Communion Thoughts, 16mo.; Burnap’s Rectitude 
ever any Ctechism now in nse among us, and supplies de- } of Human Nature ; Stars and the Earth, or Thoughts on 
ficiences which they exhilnt. I have already in roduced it | Sp -ce, Time, and Eternity, a new edition ; Euthanusy, or 
into our school, and another year sha I call for more copies.” | Happy Talk towards the end of Life, by Wm. Mountford, 
“Your little ‘Christian's Catechism’, I have just run | do, ¢ 0. 5 Martyria, do, do, do, ; Consumption Curabie, by 
throngh, and think ita valuable addition to our stock of | Dr. Cornell ; Gleanings from the Poets for Home and 
Sunday School bouks.” epee, maw otuien ; Discourses on the Christian Spirit and 
“A Catechism is one of those important works whose in-} do guy! a calico My ytier's Universal misery, 
fluence for good or evil, cannot easily be estimated. The)? 7° * Lf . jis. 


orbit of ts tiniest words noastronomical science is adequate | The H ly Bib! 
i) eC. 


to calculate. Taking this view, what shall be said of your 
| compilation? lam settled on one point,—that you have 

put nothing into it which any sincere believer in Christ will ACKLIN’S Splendid Edition, with Historical Prefaces 

by the Rev. E. Nares, D.D., 5 vols. imperial 4to. 

good impressions of the numerous beautifal engravings, full 


regret, or will ever gainsay. If your Catechism is faulty m 
anything it mnst be in what is wanting, and not in what it 
bound in merocco, extra full gilt, and gilt leaves, in a neat 
mahogany case lined with crimson velvet. 


has: The error if anywhere, lies in its omissions not in its 

commissions. Aud yet some of its omissions are praise- 

worthy avd admirable ; and come precisely into accordance For sale by LITTLE & BROWN, 
junel5. 112 Washington st. 


with my notions and experience. * You have given the 
4 ig Subscriber, living on a Farm pleasantly and salu- 


Bibles and Testaments of all the varieties published by the 
Ameérican Bible Society. 








teacher something to do. * * Your brief hints at the 
close of the chapters, in the first ne ie sy = purpose, 
ili e "7 
ane use a familiar phrase, are rst ra HE : brionsly situated, 3 mites from ston, (eanily acers- 
. . sible ailroad and St es to take is fumily 
Second Edition, revised and corrected. Just published by | § or 8 boys, of ages from # to 12. His best efforts will be 
may4 Sa ore ~— devoted to promote their bealth, improvement, and pro- 
st 7 their studies. = iaeiind ei Wile 
‘or further iculars, inquiry may be made by s 
fe RICHARD 8. EDES 
Bolton, Worcester Co., Jan. 7th, 1850. 
jani9 lisostf 








© Phage ered yy, Works, at 50c. The Miscellaneous 
Writings of F. W. P. Greenwood, D.D., 1 vol. Price 
reduced from 1.25 to 50 cents. Published by 

js. CROSBY & NICHOLS, 111 Washington st. 
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Albion Life Insurance Co, 
LONDON, NEW YORK, AND BOSTON. 
Instituted in 1805.—Empowered by Act of Parliament 
CAPITAL $5,000,000. 

A portion of which is invested in United States Stocks 
DIRECTORS. 


Matrusw Harrison, Esq., Chairman. 
Joun Hamppen Giepstanes, Ese., Deputy Chairmang 


Thomas Starling Benson, Esq. 
James Whatinan Bosanquet, Esq. 
Frederick Burmester, Esq. 

John Coningham, Esq. 

Frederick Dawes Danvers. A 
Samuel Henry Teush Hecker, sq. 
David Riddall Roper, Eaq. 
Charles Russell, Esq., M. P. 
Kennard Smith, Esq. 

Edward Stewart, Esq. 


BANKERS.—THE BANK OF ENGLAND. 
Puysicians. 


Edward Bright, me M. D., London. 
John W. Francis, Esq., M. D., New York. 
J.B. 8. Jackson, Esq. M. D., Boston. 


SURGEONS. 


William Lobb, Esq., London. 
J. C. Beales, Esq., New York. 
J. Mason Warren, Esq., Boston. 


Secretary—Epwin Cnariton, Esq. 
Actuary—Joun Le Caprevain, Esq. 
Ageuts at Boston.—Mexsre. WILLIAM HaLes and Samu 
EL Pace 


Bonus.—-Eighty per cent., or four fifths of the pr fits re 
turned to the Policy Holders every three years, with- 
out any deduction or reservation whatever. 


The ALBION is a Mixed” Company, combining all 
the advantages of the Mutual 1 bagees, with all the security 
ofa Joint Stock Company. It was established in the 
yenr 1805, and it consists of a highly respectable body ct 

roprietors, who, independently of a large paid up capital 
and accumulated profits of the Company, are individually 
liable, to the extent of their respective shares, for all the 
Company’s engagements. It offers Greater advantages, 
without exposing the assured to any of the risks of Mutual 
Societies, as it RETURNS EIGHTY PER CENT. of its profits 
in CASH, every THREE YEARS, at Compound interest, wIiTH 
@UT ANY DEDUCTION OR RBSERVATION WHATEVER— 
whereas, in Mutval insurance offices no s—eCURITY OF THE 
KIND EXISTS, the profits are heid responsible for the loss 
es, and the Premiums are always liable to be raised, or 
the sum insured diminished, according to the exigenciee 
of the Society; and if at any time, whether from miscon- 
duct or misfortune, the affairs of the Society become ir- 
reparably involved, there exists neither capital nor stock- 
holders to fall back npon, to mitigate the distress to which 
such an event must necessarily give rise. 


ADVANTAGES OFFERED BY THIS COMPANY. 


PERFECT SECURITY, a ising trom a large paid up capita 
and accumulated profits of a business of forty years stand 
ing. 

PREMIUMS MAY BE PAID QUARTERLY, half yearly, or an 
nually. 

WHEN THE INSURANCE IS FOR THE WHOLE term of life. 
halfthe premium may remain unpaid for five years, ov 
paying interest. 

Lire Po.icy Hotpers participate at once in all the 


4 





(GREAT COUGH REMEDY, 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 
FOR THE CURE oF 
COUGHS, COLDS, HOARSENESS, BRON. 
CHITIS, WHOOPING-COUGH, CRoUP, 
ASTHMA AND CONSUMPTION. 


rr offering to the community this justly celebrated rem. 
edy for diseases of the throat and lungs, it is not Our wish 
to trifle with the lives or health of the afflicted, but frankly 
to lay before them the opinions of distinguished men, anq 
some of the evidences of its success, from which they can 
judge for themselves. We sincerely pledge ourselves to 
make no wild assertions or false statements of its efficacy, 
nor will we hold out any hope to suffering humanity which 
facts will not warrant. 





profits of the Company, from the date of the payment of 
the first premium and share in the first division of the 
profits—not being compelled to wait five years, as in most | 
pa companies, before becoming entitled to share in the 
profits. 

EIGHTY PER CENT., OR FOUR FIFTHS Of the profits on 
the business, both in Europe and America, are paid in | 
Cash, or taken in reduction of annual premium, or applied | 
in angmentation of the sum insured, at the option of the | 
policy helder. 

No Cuaroe For Powicy, or medical examination. 

No CHARGE FOR SEA R1SK,to or from Europe, at any 
season af the year. 

Povicy HOLDERS IN THE ALBION donot sink the amoun 
of their premium, but the insared is benefited every third 
year during his own life, by the receipt of his profits in 
Cash—thus rendering his payment to the company an ine 
vestment at interest. independent of securing a princips 
heyond every contingency, to his family. 

Low Premiums for short terms of lije. 

Policies are granted to secure the payment of the prin- 
cipal, on the instred attaining the age of sixty; of dying 


sentatives. 

A FAIR COW PENSATION allowed On surrender oflife poii 
cies tu the Company. 

The undersigned having been appointed Agents of the 
ALBION at Boston, are prepared to receive proposals for 
insurances on Lives, toanv not ex ling $15,000, 
or less than $500, and are empowered, in unexceptionabie 
cases,§to grant policies without reference to the Board «f 
Virectors at London. Parties desirous of availing them- 
selves of the benefits of Life Insurance are respectfully in- 
vited to examine into the advantages offered by this Com- 
pany before taking ont policies elsewhere. Prospectuses, 
and all requisite information can be obtained on applica- 
tion ai our office. p 

WILLIAM Wmaeed | 
Samuet Pace. for Boeton and vicinity. 
juneso ly No.5 Merchant’s Exchange, Boston. 


Oyen AND SCHOOL TEXT--BOOKS— 
Published by D. APPLETON & CO., 200 Broad- 
way, New York. 

lt. Greex anv Latin.—Arnold’s First and 
Second Latin Book and Practical Grammar, 12mo, 75 
¢ts—Arnold’s Latin Prose Composition, $1— Arnold’s 
Cornelius Nepos, with Notes, 12mo, $1—Arnold’s 
First, Greek Book, 62 cts—Arnold’s Greek Prose 
Composition, 12mo, 75 cts—Arnold’s Greek Reading 
ook, edited by Spencer, 12m0, $1 50—Weza’s Latir 
Lestament, 12mo, 62 cts—Livy, with Notes, by Lin 
coln, 12m0, $1—Cesar’s Commentaries; Notes 
Spencer, 12mo, $1—Tacitus’s Histories, with Notes 
by Tyler, L2mo, $1—Tacitus’s Germania and Agrico 
la; Notes by Tyler, 12mo, 62 cts. 

il. Fresca.—Collow’s Dramatic French Reader 
i2mo0, $1—Ve Fiva’s Elementary Freuch Reader, 1€ 
mo, 50 cts—De Fiva’s Advanced French Reader,. $1 
—Olllendorffs New Method of Learning French, editec 
by J. L. Jewen, 12010, FI—Key tO do, 75 cts—Row- 
an’s Modern French Reader, 12mo, 75 cts—Surrenne’s 
French Pronouncing Dictionary, 12mo, $1 50. 

1if. German.—Adler’s Progressive German Read- 
er, 12mo, $1—Adier’s German and English and Eng- 
lish and German Dictionary, compiled from the best 
authorities, 1 vol, large 8vo, $5—Ollendorfi’s New 
Method of Learning German, edited by G. J. Adler, 
12mo, $1 50—Key to do, 75 cts. 

IV. iratsan.—Foresti’s Italian Reader, 12mo, 
$1—Ollendorff’'s New Method of Learning Italian, 
edited by F. Foresti, 1L2mo, $1 50—Key to do 75 cts. 

V. Spanise.—Oliendorff’s New Method of Learn- 
ing Spanish, by M. Velazquez and ‘I’. Sumonne, 12mo, 
$150—Key to do 75 cts—Velazquez’s New Spanish 
Reader, with Lexicon, 12mo, $1 25—Valezyuez’s 
Spanish Phrase Book, 18mo, 38 cts. 

Vi. Hesrew.—Gesenius’s Hebrew Grammar, 
edited by Rodigar; translated from the best German 
edition, by Conant, 8vo, $2. 

Vil. Exg@uisn.—Arnold’s Lectures on Modern 
History, 12mo, $1 25—Bojeson and Arnold’s Manual 
of Greek and Roman Antiquities, 12mo, $1—Chase’s 
Treatise on Algebra, 12mo, $1—Crosby’s Ist Lessons 
in Geometry, 38 cts—laegar’s Class Book of Zoology, 
38 cts—Everett’s System of English Versification, 
12mo, 75 cts—Grahain’s English Synonyms, edited by 
Prof. Reed, of Pennsylvania University, 12mo, $1— 
Guizot’s History of Civilization; Notes by Professor 
Henry, of N. Y. University, 12mo, $1—How’s Shak- 
sperean Reader, 12mo, $1—Keightley’s Mythology o 
Greece and Rome, 18mo, 42 cta—Maganall’s Historica 
Questions, with American Additions, 12m0, ¢$1— 
Markham’s School History of England, elited by Eli- 
za Robbins, author of -*Popular Lessons,’’ 12mo0, 75 
ets— Mandeville’s Elements of Reading and Oratory, 
8vo, $1 25—Mandeville’s Reading Books, Parts 1, 2, 
3, 4, 5+ Putz and Arno.d’s Manual of Ancient Geogra 
phy and History, 12mo, $1—Reid’s Dictionary of the 
English Language, with Derivations, &c., 12m0, $1— 
‘Taylor’s Manual of Modern and Ancient History, edi- 
ted by Prof. Henry, 8vo, Cloth or Sheep, $2 25— 
Taylor’ Ancient History, separate, $1 50—Taylor’s 
Modern do, $1 25—Wright’s Primary Lessons, or 
Child’s First Book. 

NEARLY REApy.—RBoise’s Exercises in Greek 
Composition, 12mo—Thatcher’s Cicero de Officiis, 
12mo—Lincoln’s Horace, 12mo—Ollendorff’s Elemen- 
tary French Grammar, by G. W. Greene. —_ag25. 











HASTINGS AND BRADBURYS’ 
NEW MUSIC BOOK. 


THE MENDELSSOHN COLLECTION, 


—oR— 


HASTINGS AND BRADBURY’S THIRD BOOK 
OF PSALMODY. 
“Phyo wtpreer tee original music and selections from 
the best European and American Composers. 
Consisting of Tunes, ANTHEMS, MoTeETs, In- 
TRoits, SENTENCES and CHants, with an appendix 
of the most approved Standard Church Tunes, for Con- 
gregational Singing, by THomas Hastines & Wit 
Liam B. BRavBURY. 

We think we can assure the lovers of Sacred Music 
that such a collection of choice gems has never before 
been presented for their inspection and gratification. 
The book eontains 400 pages; the last 50 pages being 
devoted exclusively to a selection of the choicest and 
most approved Standard Congregational Tunes in the 
various metres, leaving the body of the book to be 
occupied wholly with original and selected matter from 
the best sources, mach of which was composed, ar- 
ranged, or selected by Mr. Bradbury, during his late 
residence in Germany. The MENpDLssoun CoLixc- 
TION is printed on superior paper, and notwithstanding 
the quantity and superior quality of the matter eontain- 





the ordinary size 
The Mendelssohn Collection is forsale in Boston, by 
B B. Mussey & Co.. Gould, Kendall & Lincoln, 
Oliver Ditson, and at other book and music stores, 
MARK H. NEWMAN & CO., Publishers. 
Sep.1. 199 Broadway, New Yok, 





Boston, Sept. 4, 1849. 

UBBARD WINSLOW would respectfully inform his 

patrons aud friends, that he has purchased the house 
formerly oceapied by Dr. John Ware, No 6 Allston street, 
and is prepariug it for the (ntare permanent lecation of 
his SCHLOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES, to be resumed ov 
the 24th of this month. He purposes limiting the school, 
in future, tv 40 pupils, with a view to receiving no more 
than he can have constantiy under his direct persona) in- 
struction. The reoms are very spacious and airy, and 
will be fitted up and furnished in the best style. A syste- 
matic, thorough, exact course of study will be pursued, 
such as to qualify young ladies for any situation as teach- 
ers, or as members of suciety. The most careful attention 
will be paid ta their demeanor, aud to their moral and re- 
ligious culture, 
Having directed all his studies, for several years, to the 
end of qualifying himselfto teach in the best manner, the 
undersigned hopes for such results as will, in some degree, 
satisfy his long cherished desires. “ 
The terms will be the same as heretofore : Twenty-five 
Doliars per quarter, or One Hundred Dollars per year, all 
areaches inciuded, payable seni y in January and 

uly. 
Application may he made at No. 6 Allston street, head 
of Bulfinch street, at which place parents and guardians 
are invited to call to see the School Rooms, and confer 
with the principal. sepz9. 








viously, th i id to hi | 
previously, the sum is paid {o his family or other repres | that Crockery is heir to, if applied properly 


Agents to the Company 


Many proofe are here given, and we solicit an inquiry 
from the public into all we publish, feeling assured they 
will find them perfectly reliable, and the medicine worthy 
their best confidence and patronage. 

FROM BENJ. SILLIMAN, M.D, L.L. D., Etc, 
Professor of Chemistry, Mineralogy, &c., Yale College 

Member of the Lit. Hist. Med. Phil. and Scien. Socie. 

ties of America and Europe. 

“1 deem the CHERRY PECTORAL an admirable com. 
position from some of the best articles in the Materia Med. 
ica, and a very effeetive remedy for the class of diseases jt 
is intended to cure.” 

New Haven, Ct., Nov. 1, 1849 

PROF. CLEAVELAND, of Bowdoin College, Maine, 
Writes—“ I have witnessed the effects of your ‘CHERRY 
PECTORAL’ in my own family and that of my friends, 
and it gives me satisfaction to state in its favor that no med, 
icine I have ever known has proved so eminently success 
ful in curing diseases of the throat and lungs.” 

REV. DR. OSGOOD 

Writes—“ That he considers ‘CHERRY PECTORAL: 
the best medicine for Pulmonary Affections ever given to 
the public,” and states that “his daughter, after hejy 

obliged to keep the room four months with severe settled 
cough, accompanied by culating of blood, night sweats, and 
the attendant sympt of ption, commenced the 
use of the ‘CHERRY PECTORAL,’ aud had completely 


recovered.” 
HEAR THE PATIENT. 
Pr. Ayer—Dear Sir: For two years I was afflicted with 
a very severe cough, accompanied by spitting of blood and 
profuse night sweats. By the advice of 7 attending phy. 
sician I was induced to use your CHERRY PECTORa|, 
and continued to do so till I considered myself cured, aud 
ascribe the effect to your preparation. 
JAMES RANDALL. 
Hampden, ss. Sprinerrzip, Nov. 27, 1848. 
This day appeared the above named James Randall, and 
pronounced the above statement true in every respect. 
LORENZO NORTON, Justice. 
THE REMEDY THAT CURES 
PortTianp, Me., Jan. 10, 1847. 
Dr. Ayer: I have been long afflicted with Asthma which 
grew yearly worse until last autumn ; it brought on a cough 
which pow Rt me in my chamber, and began to assume 
the alarming symp of ption. I had tried the 








best advice and the best medicine to no purpose, until | 


used your CHERRY PECTORAL, which has cured me, 


and you may well believe me. Geatefally yon, 


. PHELPS. 
If there is any value in the judgment of the wise, who 


| speak from experience, here is a medicine worthy of the 


public confidence. 
PREPARED BY J. C. AYER, CHEMIST, LOWELL, MASS. 
And sold by Druggists and Dealers in Medicine getierally 


throughout the country. 
june 22. 3m 
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ONLY 10 CENTS A ROLL. 
Economy is the Order of the Day. 
Lavres Save tue Pieces. 

R. BELLOWS takes pleasure in saying to such 
Housekeepers as wish to insure their domestic xf. 
fairs against future accidents, that his paste for the repair of 
broken Glass, China, Earthen, Porcelain, Marble, &c., is 
still at their service, and it will effectually heal all the ills 


All articles, as soon as repaired are restored to their orig- 
inal usefulness, and can be used immediately. The original 
sound is always restored to the article repaired ; the paste 
can be used by a child ; it is a substance of itse f and needs 
no preparation. Large pitchers with broken handles, and 


| Glass Lamps may be repaired with safety. 


Travelling Agents and Country Merchants supplied on 
reasonable terms. Principal office, 


158 WASHINGTON STREET, 
near the Washington Coffee House. 
7 He also repaire China, Earthen, Porcelain, and arti- 


cles of every description, in « beautiful manner, and war- 
rants them firm as new, at the above place. march23 


NEW HYMN BOOK. 
CHRISTIAN HYMNS; 


FOR PUBLIC AND PRIVATE WORSHIP. 


NINETEENTH EDITION. 

4 ers Subseribers would ask the particular attention 

of Clergymen, and of Churches and Societies gen- 
erally, to this new ard highly approved Collectiou of 
Hymns for Public Worship, prepared expressly to meet 
the wants of the societies of our denomination. ‘The 
compilers have endeavored to prepare a more lyrical 
collection than most of those now in use, better adapted 
for singing, and containing a greater variety of metres. 
They have sought to make the book what the present 
stare roted churches and societies demands, and have 

sulted, for that > Bot only different c 

, but leaders of choirs, ari sane, other aaa 
taste and judgment. 

Although this book has been ished less than four 

years, it is now used In fifty of our Societies, and this 

fact is considered sufficient to show the estimation in 
which it is held, and the manner in which it has teod 
the test of comparison with other Collections. 

The following are some of the peculiar merits of the 
Christian Hymns:—the number of hymns is very large; 
the variety of subjects and metres is very great; the 
hymns are better adapted for singing; the plan of ar- 
rangment is improved; and the price is very low. 

The following is a list of places where the Christian 
Hymns is in use. 





MAINE. 
Belfast; Thomaston; Bath. 
New HampsHire. 
Dublin; Keene, Peterboro’; Wilton; Concord 
Manchester; Fitzwilliam. 
VERNONT. 
Poofret; Windsor. 


MassacHUSsErttTs. 

Hollis Street Socicty; Twelfth Society; New 
North; Broadway Society, Boston; Lee Street Society, 
Divinity School, Cambridge; East Cambridge; Hing- 
ham; East Medway; Barnstable; ‘Taunton; Hopkin- 
ton; Bridgewater; hes Bridgewater; West Bridge- 
water; Harvard; Roxbury; Concord; Stow; Wor- 
cester; Upton; Fitchburg; West Newton; Lawrence 
Dedham; Gl ; Northboro’; Woburn, Wis 
chendon; Dorchester; New Bedford; Ware. 

New York; Troy. 
Wisconsin; Milwaukie. 
Louisiana; New Orleans. 

§G Copies furnished for examination. 


CROSBY & NICHOLS, Publiehers, 
lisostt 111 Washington st, Boston 
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Spring and Summer Goods! 


we: have received by the late arrivals of French and 
English Steamers and Packet Ships, 


A LARGE STOCK OF 
NEW AND DESIRABLE GOODS, 


For the present and approsching season, 
—CONSISTING OF— 


SHAWLS, SILKS, DRESS GOODS 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


LINENS 
OF A LONG APPROVED MAKE, 
ARTICLES FOR BOYS’ WEAR, &c. 


We have also received a full supply of 


American Manufactured Goods. 


Purchasers will always be nble to find nearly every arti- 





cle of DRY GOODS wanted in families, and always at the 


LOWEST PRICES. 
DANIELL & CO., 
249 Washington street. 


may4 8mos 


Writing, Book-Keeping, and Arith 
metic. 
Cas: INITIATORY COUNTING ROOM, No. 


139 WASHIFGTON STREET, corner of School 8, 
which has been in successt”! operation for the last eight 





ed in it, s afforded at the same price of music books of 


years. is open DAY and EV. NING, for practical inesree, 
tion in all the requisi‘es of a Merchant's Clerk, instead ‘ 
the mere school-hoy theory of the Academies. 7 Ne 
Class System. £0 Students aided in procuring suitable 
employment. 

Lapies.—A separate apartment, with seprate entrance, 
has been provided for Females. 

BOOKS POSTED, &c. Complicated A adjust 
ed, Copying, &c.. promptly and faithtully executed 
BOOK KEEPING by Double Entry without the Jov’, 
nal, by G.N. Comer, Accountnnt, Boston, (Fifth Edition, 
price 62 cents. Blank Books, 30 cents per set—for sale # 
above. A liberal allowance to Terchers. 

COMER’S NAUTICAL INSTITUTE. : 
NAVIGATION in all its branches, taugtt in the 2 
thorough manner—Lunars, Great Circle Sailing, cumne 
Method, &e, &e The best Iusiruments Charts, &¢, 9" 
provided and explained. The Establishment is ander 4 
direct patronage ot the Marine Insurance Offices and t 
merchant ship owners of Boston. sien 
cr For Cards of Terms, &c., call at 139 Washing 
Street. £2 
Sept. 1. 
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Grats Key To THe Binte. Key to the Old Te 
ment and Apocrypha, by Robert Gray, te oman 
added a Key to the New Testament, by T. Perch, 8vo- 
gilt. For sale by LITTLE & BROWN, | 
june 15. 112 Washington * 
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CHRISTIAN REGISTER, 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 


DAVID REED, 

“AT NO. 22 SCHOOL STREET, the 

TERMS.---THREE DOLLAR able in six mon 
TWO DOLLARS AND FIFTY GENTS if paid in pags 
To individuals or companies who pay ip advance for 
copies, a sixth copy will be sent gratis. 

No subscriptions discontinued, except at the diseretio® 
the publisher, untilall arrearages are paid 
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